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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A variety of articles are necessarily postponed to make room 
for the foreign reviews which are introduced in this number. Such 
is the zeal of our young poets, that we really cannot gratify all. 
The chief part of what is received scarcely reaches mediocrity; 
and the editor must repeat that his duty to the readers of this Jour- 
nal will not permit him to insert articles for no other ostensible 
reason than to please “ a very young writer,” or “a constant sub- 
scriber.” 


The memoir of a distinguished advocate of civil liberty, from 
the pen of R. arrived too late for insertion in this number. It shall 
appear in our next. The editor will thank his correspondent to 
make further researches among the papers of his deceased friend. 


The engravings to illustrate an account of Mr. Perkins’ Ship 
Pump, could not be prepared in time for this number. 


A memoir of the late Dr. Dwight, from authentic sources, 
will shortly enrich our pages; and also an eloge on Dr. Eusede 
Valli, who recently fell 2 martyr to his ardent thirst after know- 
ledge. 


CyntTuio should not despond; the great poet administers con- 
solation in one of his imperishable comedies, when he tells us that 
‘‘ scorn at first makes after-love the more.” He is now in the very 
spring of love, and must not mar his autumn by querulous sonnets. 


We fear that the MSS. respecting the literature of Russia, 
cannot be reduced to the narrow limits of this Journal, but by an 
abridgment which would be injurious to the fame of the author, 
and disappoint the laudable views of the gentleman who has been 
so polite as to translate them for us. 


Our thanks are due to the author of some observations on the 
manners and customs of the Chinese. We have not yet been able 
to give that attention to his communication which the subject re- 
quires. 


A PoeET is a misnomer; we cannot bid him ascend the hills 
of Helicon. 


A portrait of Count Rumford is in the hands of a skilful en- 
eraver. 


The Biographical sketch of a distinguished officer in the ar- 
my cannot appear. We respect the merits of the individual, but it 
is impossible to enter into a discussion of them without reviewing 
the conduct of the administration, in which we should violate that 
neutrality which we have prescribed to oursel,es. Living biogra- 
phy can seldom be just. Praise is generally laid on with a trow- 
el, and thus the object of that species of writing is defeated. Ma- 
ny of our military commanders have already achieved a great 
name, which the historian will preserve. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrer. 
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Our writings are as so many dishes, our readers guests, our books like beau- 
ty, that which one admires, another rejects; so are we approved as men’s fan- 
cies are inclined. That which is most pleasing to one is most harsh to another. 
So many men, so many minds: that which thou condemnest he commends. 

Burton. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ALEXANDER JAMES DALLAS, ESQ. 


The following brief sketch of some prominent features in the biography of 
the late Mr. Dallas, is formed from authentic materials. A more full account 
of his life is expected at some future day to be given to the world, with a selec- 


tion from his various literary and professional productions. 


ALEXANDER James Dattas was born onthe 2Ist of June 
1759, in the island of Jamaica. When quite young he was sent 
by his father to school at Edinburgh. He was afterwards at West- 
minster school, and was for some time a pupil.of Elphinstone, who 
is known as the translator of Dr. Johnson’s mottoes to his periodi- 
cal essays. : 

His father, Robert Dallas, was a native of Scotland, and a very 
eminent physician in the island of Jamaica. He was wealthy, and 
his son lived in the expectation of inheriting from him an ample 
estate. In 1780 the latter married a lady of Devonshire, England. 
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THE LIFE OF A. J. DALLAS. 


In 1781, after the death of his father, he left England, for Ja- 
maica, accompanied by his wife. Instead, however, of his expecta- 
tion being fulfilled, it was found that the whole of Dr. Dallas’s large 
property was left at the mercy of his widow, who afterwards mar- 
ried again, and no part of the property ever came to the rest of 
the family. 

He left Jamaica in the month of April 1783, and arrived at 
New York on the 7th of June, in the same year, and at Philadel- 
phia a week after. This voyage was undertaken simply witha 
view to a temporary residence of a month or two, for the benefit 
of the health ef Mrs. Dallas, and not from any political feeling or 
motive, as has been erroneously stated in some of our newspapers. 
His political opinions were formed here: nor is it to be wondered 
that strong republican sentiments should take root in a young and 
ardent mind, just arrived on a soil which had so lately been the 
scene of so many heroic exploits and splendid efforts in the cause 
of liberty. 

His determination however to remain, and to take a share in 
the destiny of a young and growing country, seems to have been al- 
most instantaneously formed: and accordingly on the 17th of June, 
three days after, he took the oath of allegiance to the state of Penn- 
sylvania before Plunket Fleeson, Esq. He has ever since resided 
in Philadelphia, except while acting at Washington as secretary of 
the treasury. 

Besides his talents and his singular industry, he brought with 
him to Philadelphia (with the exception of two introductory let- 
ters, one to Robert Morris, the other to Mr. Bingham,) only some 
commissions which had been presented to him in his native island 
and in England. These were, that of lieutenant in a regiment of mi- 
tia forces of the county of Cornwail, in August 1778-——that of cap- 
tain in the same in June 1779—and a commission of master in 
chancery, presented to him in October 1781 by the governor of 
Jamaica, which latter was considered as complimentary to a young 
man of talents, and given to induce him to remain in the island, 
with the prospect of early professional business and emolument. 

For some time aiter his arrival in Philadelphia he was enga- 
ged in preparing himself for admission to the bar, which required 
in a case like his, a study of two years in the state. This he ac- 
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complished, and in July 1785 was admitted to practise in the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania: and in the course of four or five 
years gradually became a practitioner in the courts of the United 
States. 

During this period his practice not being extensive, he pre- 
pared his Reports fer the press, and occupied himself in vari- 
ous literary undertakings. Many of the productions in the maga- 
zines of that day, were from the pen of Mr. Dallas. Of the Co- 
lumbian Magazine he was at one period the editer. His produc- 
tions will well beara comparison with those of his cotemporaries: 
and this will be thought no small praise to the pen of a young 
man, when it is recollected that the labours of Franklin, Rush, 
and Hopkinson adorned the columns of those fugitive publica- 
tions. 

On the 19th January 1791 he was appointed secretary of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, by governor Mifflin, a man for 
whom, till the day of his death, he entertained the kifidest affection 
and sentiments of the most lively gratitude. 

This important and dignified situation brought Mr. Dallas in- 
to public notice, and various honourable testimonials were confer- 
red upon him. Having been chosen a member of the St. George’s 
society in 1789, he was in 1791 elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society; in 1793 of the Hibernian Society, and 
in 1794 a trustee of the University. In 1795 he was chosen an 
honorary member of the “ Columbianum or American college 
for the encouragement of painting, sculpture, architecture, per- 
spective, engraving, and sach collateral branches of them as are 
relatively connected therewith.” Of this institution we know 
nothing but the name. It serves however to show that he was at 
that early period what he continued to be in every situation, a friend 
of the liberal arts, and prompt to aid and promote them. 

In December 1793 his commission of secretary of this com- 
monwealth was renewed by governor Mifflin. Not Jong after he 
was appointed paymaster general of the forces that marched to the 
westward, and accompanied the expedition to Pittsburgh. In the 
management of the whole of this important office he was eminently 
active and useful. In December 1796 the trust of secretary was 


again confided to him. His intimate connexion with the executive 
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184 THE LIFE OF A. J. DALLAS. 


of Pennsylvania for so long a period, necessarily gave him an op- 
portunity of attaining a knowledge of the public men and of the 
public affairs of this state, which occurs to but few. While he held 
this office he published an edition of the laws of the common- 
wealth, accompanied with notes. 

On the election of governor M‘Kean, in 1799, Mr. Dallas re- 
ceived the commission of secretary of state for the fourth time. 
This he held until the month of March, 1801, when upon the elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, he was appointed attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, and resigned his se- 
cretaryship. This commission was confirmed by the senate in 
1802, and he continued connected in this way with the government 
of the United States until his removal to Washington. 

On the 26th July 1801, he was appointed by governor M‘Kean 
recorder of the city of Philadelphia; but resigned shortly after in 
consequence of the incompatible law, as it has been called, which 
was enacted by the state of Pennsylvania. 

In the politics of this country he had taken an early part, and 
he continued to take an active and zealous part till the last period 
of his life. He was uniformly a republican, and acted with and 
supported the politics which have predominated in this country 
since the first election of Mr. Jefferson. With these, however, 
his profession, to which he intensely devoted himself, went hand 
in hand, and so early as April 1798, a number of citizens honour- 
ed his professional exertions in the case of the contested election 
of Israel Israel, with a piece of plate, bearing the following in- 
scription: 

To citizen Alexander J. Dallas, 
Asatestimony of his able and distinguished defence of the Rights of Suf- 
frage in the trial of the contested election before the committee of 


the senate of Pennsylvania, 
in February, 1798. 


Other situations which he held might be mentioned, such as 
that of commissioner of bankrupts during part of the period 
of Mr. Jefferson’s presidency. These, however, are too subordi- 
nate to notice. 

On the 6th October 1814, he was appointed secretary of the 
treasury of the United States. The circumstances of the time 
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when he embarked in this new and difficult situation, the boldness 
with which he assumed its responsibilities, the energetic traits of 
character which he displayed, and the general confidence and 
approbation with which his career was accompanied, are fresh in 
the recollection of ail. 

On the 13th of March, 1815, he undertook the additional and 
very delicate trust of acting secretary of war, and performed with 
acknowledged success the invidious task of reducing the army of 
the United States. 

In the month of November, 1816, peace being restored, the 
finances arranged, the embarrassment of the circulating medium 
daily diminishing and soon to disappear under the influence of the 
bank which it had so long been his labour to establish, his pro- 
perty insufficient to defray the expenses of his situation, with a 
family still dependent on him, he resigned his honourable station, 
and returned to the practice of the law in this city. Here he en- 
tered upon professional business with the zeal and ardour of 
youth. His business was immense, and his talents as an advocate 
were held in requisition not only at home, but from almost every 
quarter of the union. 

In the midst however of prospects more brilliant than he had 
ever witnessed, and while indulging in the fond belief that a few 
years of exertion would secure to his family a handsome compe- 
tency in case of his loss, death suddenly closed his career. Ex- 
posure to cold, and great professional exertion in a very important 
cause brought on an attack of the gout in his stomach, at Tren- 
ton, of which he died on the 16th of January, 1817, afew hours 
after reaching his home. 

His property was exceedingly diminished by his residence at 
Washington. Liberal and hospitable in Philadelphia, where his 
house was ever the agreeable resort of friends and of strangers, 
he could not change to a cool calculating parsimony, when placed 
in one of the highest offices of the, government. His generosity 
and kindness far outran his salary. 

Mr. Dallas possessed a mind highly gifted by nature and 
richly cultivated witha variety of knowledge. An early and frequent 
habit of writing had made him prompt in the use of his pen and un- 
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186 THE LIFE OF A. J. DALLAS. 


commonly elegant in his style. His productions are chaste and per- 
spicuous: seldom ornamented with figures, but when introduced 
they are used with a happy effect. Easy and simple however as his 
compositions appear, he was exceedingly curious in the choice of 
words, and often corrected before he finished. His situations in the 
government of Pennsylvania and the United States, 'and his ac- 
quaintance with public men, stored his mind with political know- 
ledge, which he was ever ready to communicate, and he was re- 
markably pleasing in his mode of doing it. He excelled in con- 
versation, which he could adapt to every person, and always fixed 
attention. His manners were highly polished and agreeable. As 
an advocate he was learned, ingenious, and excursive, at times 
very eloquent, but he had occasionally the fault of too much dif- 
fuseness. He shone as an orator in a public meeting, where in the 
course of his life he was often called on to speak. In the high 
office he filled towards the close of his life, he displayed an ener- 
gy of conduct not generally anticipated, and a versatility of talent 
that proved his mind to be capable of grasping whatever subject 
it attempted. His character as a statesman appeared of the highest 
order—bold, comprehensive, and profound, and his loss is justly 
considered as a national one. 

The best known of his numerous productions are the follow- 
ing: 

Reports of cases decided in the courts of Pennsylvania. 4 vols. 

The edition of the Laws of Pennsylvania, with notes. 

Features of Jay’s Treaty. 

Speeches on the Trial of Blount, and on the Impeachment of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania (taken by other 
hands. ) 

Address of the Society of Constitutional Republicans in 1805. 

Treasury Reports. 

Exposition of the causes and character of the late war. 


He left also, unfinished, sketches of a history of Pennsylvania. 
T. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Some time since the Editor attended an address introductory to a course of 
jectures on Chemistry, proposed to be delivered in this city, by that indetatiga- 
ble lover of science, judge Cooper. The following notes of this address are now 
published with the approbation of the lecturer, in the hope that our young men 
may be incited to the study of this useful branch of learning. A very small por 
tion of the time and money which are exchanged so injuriously for, pleasure at 
the theatre and the circus, would enable a man to acquire a stock of information 
which would always afford amusement, putting aside all considerations of profit. 
We feel great pleasure in stating that the trustees of the university of Pennsyl- 
vania, sensible of the value of such an acquisition to the whole community, have 
elected judge Cooper professor of Chemistry as applied to Agriculture, in that 
institution. emis insurgimus: let us go on in this way, cherishing, encouraging, 
and supporting men of talents, and we may, in time, lay the foundation of an 


AMERICAN ATHENS. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE ON CHEMISTRY. 


I HAVE proposed to deliver a course of chemical lectures: it is reasona- 
ble to inquire, what are the inducements to attend them? Why ought che- 
mistry to form a part of elementary education? These are questions that 
deserve a reply. 

There are two great branches of knowledge: first, the knowledge of 
intellectual beings and their relations; secondly, the knowledge of beings 
inanimate and devoid of intellect, and their relations. The first is the ob- 
ject of moral and political philosophy; the second of physics or natural 
philosophy, which of late days has been compelled to include chemistry. 

For a long time, and until nearly three fourths of the last century 
had passed away, natural philosophy was considered as almost exclusively 
confined to the study of bodies in masses, and of those properties of bodies, 
that depending on gravity, bulk, velocity, and figure, were the objects of 

mathematical demonstration, and reducible to the calculations of weight, 
measure, and momentum. It did not enter into these calculations. that 
beside the general properties common to all matter, every substance in 
nature had properties peculiar to itself, and which distinguished it from 
every other substance; properties, which to be known, must be studied in 
the individual; as the character of a plantation must be examined on the 
spot, and cannot be discovered by merely tracing the boundary line of a 
province or a State. 

During the period when chemistry lay thus dormant, or was despised 
as a branch of alchemical imposture, and ranked with astrology, magic, 
and the occult sciences, even the laws of physiology, and the operations 
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of medicine were subjected by the followers of Baglioi, Keil, Mead, and the 
mathematical physicians, to algebraic and fluxionary calculus, and the wis 


inertic of all inanimate matter, was regarded as a fact indisputable, as an 


essential property of all matter, whether the subject under consideration 


were a man, a molecule, or a mountain. 


By degrees, however, pliilosophers began to discover that the motions 


of the animal system, and the operations of medicine, could not be explain- 


ed by calculations merely mechanical—that the laws which regulated the 


changes of inanimate matter out of the body could not be applied to the 


same substances within the body—that the conditions of health and disease 


formed a problem not to be solved from the nature of animal tuids consid- 


ered merely as fluids—from any capillary attraction a parte ante or any pro- 
pulsive force a tergo—but that a principle not well understood though suf- 


ficiently manifested by its effects, to which the name of stimulus has since 
been given, operated on the living solids, and produced actions and chan- 


ges peculiar to itself, and beyond the reach of the known laws to which 


natural philosophy had hitherto resorted. This paved the way for introdu- 


cing the awkward chemistry of the time into medical theories, and the 


spheres, and spiculze of the mechanical physicians gave place for a time to 


acidity and alkalescence. 


Again. It began about the same time to be observed, that the minute 


particles of bodies, attracted and repelled each other, and when brought 


within the sphere of mutual activity, produced on each other, changes, 


decompositions, recompositions, and new compositions, which were neither 


consistent with a supposed wis inertia, nor explicable by any calculations 


that mathematical science could bring to bear upon the phenomena: that, 


almost every natural object and appearance, the rain, the hail, the sunshine, 


fire, air, and water, ice and snow, earths, metals, and minerals—the intes- 


tine motions and changes underneath the earth’s surface, and those that 


took place upon and above it—every object of nature, every composition 


of art—every trade and manufacture (exclusive of mere instruments and 


machinery) were dependent on principles, which what is called natural 


philosophy could not grasp, and knew not how to apply, or explain. Hence 


a new branch was added to natural philosophy, whose ancient boundaries 


were now enlarged; this new branch was the science of chemistry, for ma- 


ny ages despised and neglected, but found at length to be of more exten- 


sive use, and application, than all that had been known before. 
philosophy had kept aloof from the common concerns of life. 


Hitherto 


Chemistry 


introduced her into every worship, and made her an iamate of every family. 


All science that has practice for its object, is first known as an art. 


When by long usage, facts are accumulated, men of reflection begin to com- 
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pare and arrange them, and deduce priuciples or laws to which the opera- ' 
tions of art may be considered as subjected; and by means of these gene- | 
ral laws, new practices and operations are suggested, foreseen, and tried. 
Chemistry as an art, was known to the Hindoos, to the Phenicians, to the 
Egyptians, to the Arabians on the decline of the Roman empire, to the 
alchemists and rosicrucians during the middle ages, but it did not proper- 
ly become a science till a few years previous to the period of our Ameri- 
can revolution, when the discoveries of Schule, Black, Priestley, Lavoi- 
sier, and Cavendish, fixed it on an independent basis as a science of the 
very first importance, whether studied as an object of curiosity, or with a 
view to its practical application. 

Indeed, machinery excepted, it is to chemistry we must look up with 
any well grounded expectation of future improvement in agriculture, in A 
the elegant or useful arts, or in manufactures; with arts of mere fancy, 
such as poetry, painting, architecture, or music, we have at present nothing 
to do. This will be more evident, by passing in review those arts and manu- 
factures that tend to render human existence more desirable, by contribu- 
ting to ornament, to use, to comfort, to pleasure, to economy, or to conve- 
nience: those arts and manufactures that we resort to for our houses, our 
furniture, our clothing, our food, our means of conveyance, our health, 
or our amusements. If chemistry shall appear to have a direct bearing 
on all these objects, who will assign it a second place among the important 
branches of human knowledge? 

The earth is the rerum magna parens, the great source of every ma- 
terial that man converts to his sustenance, his comforts, and his pleasures. 
AGRICULTURE Is the art of raising food from the earth: but the earth also 
supplies timber and stone for building, metals and minerals for working, 
medicinal waters for the cure of diseases, and varieties of soil, adapted te 
the various purposes of human existence. 

In all its branches, agriculture is also a branch of chemistry. 

Do you want to raise fuod? This must be done Ist, by a judicious ap- 
plication of the kind of soil you possess to the kind of vegetable adapted 
to it. Who would plant rice on the top of a mountain, or the vine ina 
swamp, cabbages in a hungry sand, or carrots ina stiff clay? 2ndly. In 
properly mixing the soils your farm affords, as clay with sand, and sand 
with clay, and both with calcareous earth, so as to atiord a mixture easily 
penetrable by the roots of plants, stiff enough to support them, and able 
to retain sufficient of the moisture of the atmosphere, and of manures, to 
afford this kind of nutriment to the vegetables plantedin them. 3dly. 
The agriculturist will have to consider what manures afford nutriment di- 
rectly to the plant, as bread and meat constitute the pabulum of a humag_ 
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creature, and what manures act by simply stimulating and enabling the 
plant to take up and digest more nutriment than it would otherwise do; as 
a glass of wine, and the condiments salt, pepper, vinegar, &e. act as stimuli 
to the human palate and organs of digestion. Thus, water, hydrogen gas, 
carbon, carbonic oxyd, carbonic acid, ammoniacal gas, are substances that 
a plant can decompose and feed upon, assimilating a part of them in the 
form of nutriment to its own substance, while lime, ashes, gypsum, epsom 
salt, common salt, and some others, being applied in small quantities to the 
roots of plants, act almost entirely either as septics, or as condiments and 
stimuli, enabling the plant to eat and drink more heartily, both from the 
earth below, and the atmosphere above, and to digest more perfectly also 
than otherwise it would do; but contributing little or nothing to the sub- 
stance—the weight and bulk of the plant itself. 4thly. He will have to con- 
sider what noxious saline substances exist in his soil, as the salts of iron or 
magnesia, and of course what chemical affinities are to be brought into 
play, to decompose them, as lime or the magnesian lime are applied to the 
sulphats of iron. sthly. He will have to give some intelligible nomenclature 
to soils dependent on their component parts; and avoid confounding, as is 
commonly done, clay with loam, marle with clay, limestone soil with ar- 
gillaceous soil, &c. so that by knowing the elements of which his land is 
composed, he may know on sure ground how to mix and how to manure 
them. 6thly. The land owner wili seek to know the contents of his farm, 
not only for the plants he can raise upon it, but also for the uses to which 
he can apply the timber that grows upon it. The properties of those trees 
that yield a resinous juice and little alkali, as the various species of pines, 
those that yield a saccharine juice, as the birch, the maple, and the hicko- 
ry, those that yield a pysoligneous acid as the various species of oaks, 
those that abound in tannin for the use of tanners, or in the astringent 
acid for the use of dyers, those woods that bear exposure best to air with- 
out rotting, those that last best in water, the use of charring the outside of 
wood, and many other particulars, all dependent on chemical qualities or 
chemical practices, are objects of material consequence to the land own- 
er. 7thly. He will have to attend tothe various kinds of earths and other 
minerals that his farm may contain, whether for common or ornamental 
building—to examine the indications of salt, of coal, of gypsum, of al- 
lum, &c.—to search what mineral waters may arise in the land, &c. all 
which can only be ascertained by acompetent portion of chemical know- 
ledge; and although a farmer or land-owner may assuredly live without it, 
he will as certainly employ his time and his means to a much better pur- 
pose if he should be previously instructed in the science that will enable 
him to ascertain these facts, whether for the purposes of curiosity, of plea- 
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sure, or of profit. The builder, whether in stone or in brick, may great- 
ly profit by a knowledge of chemistry. Of stones, some are more porous 
and have'a greater affinity to moisture than others; some transmit and 
some condense moisture sooner than others; some decay in whole or in 
part sooner than others. So of brick; bricks, as they are commonly burnt, 
will absorb about halfa pint of water when immersed in it: hence the damp 
on internal walls, the spoiling of ornamental paper, and the necessity of 
battening. In the making of bricks also, they will always be imperfect 
if the brick earth contain any calcareous earth, even in small lumps, 
while on the other hand, the bricks will run into a porcellaneous fusion, 
if calcareous earth in a very comminuted state be intimately mixed with 
the clay exposed to violent heat. So in the making of mortar, if a ton 
of limestone be returned in a greater weight than eleven hundred weight 
of lime, it is ill burnt, and the mortar will be imperfect: if it be kept 
for many days before it is transported to the place where it is to be used, 
air and moisture will be imbibed in great quantities, the weight will be 
unnecessarily increased, and the lime injured exactly in the same pro- 
portion. Soin the choice of sand, unless it consist entirely of siliceous 
earth without any intermixture of argillaceous, unless it consist of angu- 
lar siliceous chrystals instead of small rounded pebbles, it will not make 
mortar in its first state of perfection, nor will the workman know the 
proper proportion to mix with the lime for the purpose of making good 
mortar. In like manner, in the making of water cement with terras or 
puzzuolana, in the substitution of the oxyds of iron or manganese for terras; 
in the making of scagliola fer coloured stuccoes and the imitations of 
marble—in the proper use of gypsum to intermix with lime in the com- 
mon stuccoes, and for plaister mouldings—defects of materials, and me- 
thods of practice, with the reasons whereon they are founded, are obvi- 
ous to a man possessed of chemical knowledge, which remain concealed 
from, and are unintelligible to the architect who does not possess it. 

The preparation of all our food, depends greatly as to its salubrity, 
economy, and perfection, on chemical knowledge: such are the trades of 
a BREWER, @ WINE MANUFACTURER, @ VINEGAR MAKER, &@ DISTILLER, a 
BAKER, and though last, not least in importance, a cook. 

The whole business of malting isa process purely chemical, and con- 
sists in the conversion of vegetable ficula into saccharine matter by means 
of partial germination. The use of the thermometer in regulating the 
process of malting—in ascertaining the temperature at which water will 
best take up the soluble parts of the malt—the heat at which the malt 
will set and become insoluble—the heat at which the liquor may be turn- 


ed out of the coolers into the fermenting vat, when compared with the 
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strength of the worts as ascertained by the saccharometer—are all so many 
chemical suggestions and processes which have given a new face to the 
whole of the business of brewing, and enabled the artist to furnish a bet- 
ter beverage, with more certainty and at less expense from the same ma- 
terials, than when these practices were unknown. The manufacturer of 
wine, whether from the raw grape or the dried grape, is under equal ne- 
cessity of understanding the theory of fermentation, and the precautions 
necessary to manage it: for unless he has studied the elementary doctrines 
of fermentation as dependent upon chemical principles, he will never be 
able to regulate his practice with any degree of certainty: anomalies will 
arise that he cannot explain, and results will be different, when, to all 
appearance, the processes have not varied. This in common practice, is 
so well known to every wine maker and distiller, that it is a subject of 
frequent remark and general cemplaint. Much still remains to be as- 
certained and many improvements to be made in this difficult branch of 
manufacture, but whatever the defects may be, it is chemical science 
alone that must explain the imperfections and suggest the remedy. 

In the process of making vinegar, which depends on the decomposi- 
tion of mucilage, and the oxydation of saccharine matter and of alcohol 
the whole of it is a process purcly chemical; and so is the analogous pro- 
cess of procuring and purifying the pyroligneous acid, which may hereaf- 
ter supersede the common acetous acid, for every purpose to which the 
latter is now applied. 

In the distillation of grain, all the difficulties that arise in brewery, 
are experienced. The same thermometrical care to prevent the setting 
of the grain, the same attentions to the fermentation, the same precau- 
tions against the conversion of the new formed alcohol into vinegar, are 
to be taken in both cases: and the methods of impregnating the spirits 
produced with the various flavours required, are purely chemical proces- 
ses. This business still requires experiments as to the quantity of fer- 
ment necessary to liquor of a given temperature and a given specific gra- 
vity—as to the necessity of covering the fermenting vessels at certain 
temperatures—as to the modes of hastening and checking fermentatioa— 
and also to ascertain whether it be the fecula of the grain—the starch 
that can be washed away, or whether it be the tough insoluble part of the 
flour that remains that contributes most to the formation of alcohol. It 
should seem that increasing the fecula in proportion to the gluten would 
be an improvement. The same set of experiments are necessary also to 
the Baker: whether the bread be better flavoured and more nutritious 
in proportion to the starch contained in a given quantity of flour, or ca- 
pable in the same proportion of more permanent combination with mois- 
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ture—or in what pro, ortion the fermentable matter should be added rela- 


tively to the insoluble caseous part which serves to envelop the air in its 
tendency to esca;e during fermentation, are points yet necessary to be 
ascertained before the process of bread-making can be perfected; and 
they are points which chemistry alone can ascertain. It may appear lu- 
dicrous and degrading to rank among important objects of inquiry the 
artof Cookery. But if the man deserves a statue who has instructed 
the world how to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
so does he who instructs us how to make the sanfe quantity of food con- 
tribute to nourishment in twice the proportion as under our present man- 
agement. ‘That this can be done by improvements in cookery, I am fully 
persuaded. The chemical considerations as to the decomposition of food 
suggested by count Rumiord’s experiments—the probable decomposition 
and conversion of water into nutriment by the divellent affinities of the 
food which is dissolved in it—the substituiton of stewed meats and vegeta- 
bles for such as are boiled, roasted, or broiled—the introduction of new 
articles of food—the superior economy of utensils, of time, of fuel, of 
food, in a well appointed French kitchen for instance, compared to an 
American establishment of the same kind—the superior attention to which 
fat substances are entitled as nutriments—and the economical methods of 
preserving food, particularly by M. Appert’s process, are points which 
well deserve to occupy more of our attention. I know of no charity that 
could be so extensively beneficial to the poor, as a good system of cooke- 
ry, with a manufactory of vessels that would economise their fuel. A 
Culina pauperum is a greater desideratum than a pharmacopeia. Sucha 
gift would be worth twenty years of alms-giving either in England or in 
this country. 

The furniture of our houses, the hangings, the paper, the looking 
glasses, the gilding, the varnishing, the carpeting, the painting, the chi- 
na vases that adorn our chimney pieces, our dinner and tea equipage from 
China, from Dresden, from Seves, from Angoulesme, from W orcestershire, 
or from Staffordshire, are the very creatures of Chemistry, deriving not 
merely their beauty but their existence from this art. For in its practice, 
Chemistry is an art, in its theory it isa science. These items call for the 
bleacher, the dyer, the calico printer, the paper stainer, the glass manu- 
facturer, the refiner, the varnish maker, the colour maker, the potter. 
We cannot set our foot in a well furnished house, we cannot turn our eyes 
upon an elegant specimen of art, we cannot venture an opinion upon com- 
parative excellence, or decide with skill upon the merit of a single arti- 
cle of modern use or ornament, without some acquaintance with chemis- 
try: devoid of this knowledge we are stopt upon the very threshold of in- 
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quiry respecting any fashionable novelty presented for our approbation. 
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Lhe whole art of Bleaching—of producing that superlative whiteness 
without which the uncoloured fabrics of linen and of cotton are now unsale- 
able, is exclusively, from beginning to end, a chemical process, for which 
we are chiefly indebted to Schule of Sweden, and Berthollet of France. 
Their process, with improvements, was first introduced into Manchester, by 
Mr. Henry, Mr. Taylor, and myself conjointly; and it is less than the 
truth to say that this chemical improvement has saved the employment of 
a million sterling among the bleachers and calico-printers of that nation, 
and enabled them to bring patterns into the market in a third of the time 
formerly employed to perfect them. 

It is not necessary to adduce any instances to prove that the whole 
art of dyeing,-whether upon silk, sattin, or velvet, on wool, linen, cotton, 
or leather, is from beginning to end dependent entirely on chemical prin- 
ciples and practices; nor is there any branch of manufacturing knowledge, 
that isso much called for at present in our own country. But without 
chemistry, the art of dyeing is a mere collection of empirical receipts to 
be learned by rote: of processes that fail, where the qualities of the ma- 
terials are in any degree defective; where an artist ignorant of chemical 
principles, must search out his way in the dark, should he once go astray. 

The art of calico-printing is also exclusively chemical from the com- 
mencement to the close of every process and every pattern. The scour- 
ing, the mordanting, the dunging, the raising, the bleaching, the discharg- 
ing, are all the creatures of chemical invention. The process of bring- 
ing out patterns by discharging partially the colours of a dyed ground, is 
a discovery made within these three or four years; and is an application of 
the process of Schule and Berthollet, as important in its effects upon ca- 
lico printing, as it has been upon bleaching. This is an art much wanted 
in our own country, particularly that branch of it that consists in topical 
printing; but which can never succeed unless in concomitance with the 
extension of chemical knowledge. 

The business of a paper stainer has now become avery extensive and 
important one in the northern and middle states and it promises very shortly 
* to supersede all British and French importation of a similar article, unless 
indeed in a few cases of high finish and great price which are confined to hou- 
ses of the first class of opulence. This is a branch of art partly allied to calico 
printing, and partly to colour making, which is also likely to be pursued 
with great success among us. It is sufficient to enumerate the colours 
manufacture! to show that the whole of this branch of national industry, 
is Of chemical origin, and consists in its present state of chemical proces- 
ses. The arseniat of copper or Schule’s green, the tartrite of copper or 


Brunswick green, the acetat of copper or crystals of verdigris, the car- 
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bonat of copper or common verdegris, the alkaline and calcareous precipi- 
tates of nitrat of copper, or the verditers, as they are called, with the vege- 
table sap green, and the artificial greens of Prussian blue, indigo, and lit- 
mus, with the various yellows: the chromic yellow of lead, which may be 
peculiarly our own, from the abundance of that mineral in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, the patent yellow of Turner, or the fused muriat of lead, 
the Naples yellow of the mixed oxydes of lead and antimony, the Kings 
yellow prepared from orpiment, the lead yellow called massicot, the mer- 
curial turbith mineral, the yellow lakes of weld, fustic, hickory, querce- 
tron, and the barberry bush: the yellow ochres of various tinges—the whites 
of lead, of calcareous earth, of barytic earth, and of tin—tae red of cin- 
nabar or vermillion, being the chemical mixture of sulphur and mercury, 
the red lead, the red chromat of silver and mercury, the burnt red ochre, 
colcothar and crocus martis, which are the peroxyds of iron, the car- 
mines of cochineal by allum and nitro muriat of tin, the pink red of the 
safflower used as a cosmetic, the lakes of madder, of logwood, of Brazil- 
wood, of Brazilletto, of peach-wood, and Nicaragua—the blues of indigo, 
eltramarine or lapis lazuli, Prussian blue, the blues of litmus or the 
archil, and of turnsole or the heliotrope, the blue verditer or blue carbo- 
nat of copper, the smalt blue, or finely powdered glass of cobalt—the red 
browns of madder, of burnt terra di Sienna, of Cologne earth, Hatchet’s 
or rather Bancroft’s beautiful prussiat of copper—the browns of umber 
and of bister—the yellow browns of tobacco—the blacks of Frankfort, blue 
black, lamp black, the precipitate of the black dyer’s vat—all these co- 
lours are so manifestly chemical, that it would be superfluous to dwell on 
the necessity of chemical science to their manufacture. Almost all these 
are now made in this country, greatly to the national benefit, masmuch as 
the wealth exported te purchase them is now employed at home. 

Allied to these branches of art, are those of the Painéer and the Var- 
nisher. ‘The spirit varnishes of mastic and sandarach, and the oil varnish- 
es of amber and copal, are no lenger secrets, confined to the workshops of 
Europe, our own painters and guilders prepare them; our own colour-ma- 
kers manufacture the paints, our own refiners:supply gold to the gold- 
beater, and the gilders no longer seek abroad for the various coloured 
gold leaf necessary to their ornamental labours. All these branches, de- 
pendent entirely on chemical science, must succeed and improve, hand 
in hand with the kind of knowledge on which they are founded. 

Of late years, successful attempts have been made to introduce the 
manufacture of glass into the United States, not indeed to such an ex- 
tent as to supersede the importation of the looking.glasses, or ornamen- 
tal glass ware of Europe, but the progress of the manufacture is such as 
to exhibit at this day an honourable rivalry, and to render useless the im- 
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portation of coarser articles. Window glass, common tumblers, and wine 
glasses, and at Pittsburgh ornamental cut glass also is manufactured in 
such a way, as to exhibit a competition which foreign articles of the same 
kind may occasionally exceed, but cannot disgrace. As all the raw mate- 
rials of this manufacture, the sand, the alkali, the manganese, are of home 
produce—as it encourages greatly the saving of the ashes produced by the 
combustion of our wood—as it greatly promotes the knowledge and the 
use of our mineral coal—as a great part of the cost consists in the car- 
riage—as it is a manufacture not confined to any state of the union—as 
it promotes incidentally the knowledge of our clays, anc the manufacture 
of our pottery, it is well deserving of encouragement. I know not 
whether the use of arsenic as well as manganese in cleansing the glass, 
and the use of Glauber’s salt in furnishing the alkali is yet in common use 
among our manufacturers, as they are in Europe, but if not, they will 
soon find their way. 

The pottery of the United States, is yet in a state of great inferiority, 
owing to the great mass of mineralogical and chemical knowledge ne- 
cessary to bring it to any tolerable state of perfection. Our clays have 
not been explored: their geological situations are not yet exactly known. 
Many fine clays are found occasionally in primitive formations, many others 
in the secondary and alluvial strata: our country has not yet been view- 
ed mineralogically; our discoveries of mineral raw* materials are as yet 
accidental, not arising as they ought from the indications of science. We 
want quartz and flint to mix with our clays; we want chert to grind the 
flints when calcined. The petuntze and the kaolin of the Chinese, abound 
in our granite ridges, but we want the numerous manipulations, the me- 
chanical contrivances, and above all, the capital of European manufactu- 
ries, to supersede the foreign importation of pottery. The mixtures ne- 
cessary to produce a porcelainous fusion, the combinations whether of me- 
tallic oxyds or of earths proper for fluxes and glazings, and the prepara- 
tions of iron, copper, chrome, cobalt, lead, antimony, manganese, silver 
and gold for reds, browns, greens, blues, yellows, ruby colour, purple and 
hyacinth we have chemistry enough, and materials enough to furnish; and 
whenever our manufacturers will be contented with European profits, they 
may quickly render European importation unnecessary, but not before. 

In the tanning of /eather, and in the manufacture of all sorts of lea- 
thern articles, even in morocco leather, we are little behind our foreign 


instructors. The French process of M. Seguin by which the tanning of 


thin skins is expedited, by au infusion or decoction of the tannin-princi- 
ple contained in bark, has not been sufficiently tried among us: for thick 
skins, I believe European experiment has ascertained that the process in 
question is not equal to the ancient method, either in point of expense, or 
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quality of the manufactured article. Mr. Hatchett’s very curious ex- 
periments on the artificial production of tan, are likely by and by to 
jead to some material improvement in the tanning of leather, especially in 
countries like the populous states of Europe, where bark for the purpose 
grows every year more difficult to be procured. The dressing, the tanning, 
and the dyeing of morocco skins among us, approach to the English spe- 
cimens, who are indebted to the communications of M. Philippo for al- 
most all they know on the subject. Some substitute for the dog’s dung, 
some cheaper tanning material than sumach leaves, something that will 
answer at a cheaper rate the use of the berberryroot yellow, and a bright- 
er scarlet, blue and green, are yet desirable. It is not yet known whether 
it be the artemisia correspendent to our southern wood that furnishes the 
odour of Russian leather, or some other plant. Mr. Guthrie, whose au- 
thority is very respectable on the subject, asserts it is the artemisia annua. 
My trials have led me to doubt. At any rate, these desiderata, if sup- 
plied at all, must be supplied by chemical knowledge. 

The manufacturers of tron and steel, are yet in an infant state among 
us, owing to the infancy of chemical instruction among us. Even at this 
moment, England, that does not abound in iren ore more than Pennsylva- 
nia, can export articles of iron manufacture of eyery description to this 
country with profit. So does Sweden and even Russia, from which two 
countries our best brands are imported. Our steel, at least nine tenths 
of all our consumption, we import partly from Germany and partly from 
England. Cast steel, though manufactured by fusing the refuse of the 
best blistered steel with carbonat of lime and animal charcoal, a process 
neither difficult or expensive, we do not make at all. If chemical know- 
ledge were more generally ditfused among us, this reproach would not 
exist; for the whole of the iron manufacture is chemical, from first to last. 

We know not yet any certain methods of discovering at sight the 
kind of iron we may expect from a given ore. 

We know not yet on principle, how to mix our ores so as to bring 
out iron of a given quality. 

Few of our iron masters, know how to apportion their limestone flux 
to an ore of a given description. 

Few of them know how to analyze an iron ore, first with a view to 
ascertain the quantity of iron contained, and secondly, with a view to 
know the kind and quantity of flux required. 

In no case is the wood charcoal! manufactured in the best method as 
to quality, which is the patent method of Mr. Kurtz: whether it would 


equally answer in point of economy, I am not prepared to say. 
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None of our iron masters yet know the value of the charcoal of pit 
or stone coal, the universal fuel in the furnaces of Great Britain. 

Still less have they thought of trying the carbonic smokeless stone 
coal of Rhode island, or north-western Pennsylvania. 

In no iron works of this country is the bloomery so managed as to 
procure a bar of uniform perfect iron, unless occasionally and by acci- 
dent. It is either not sufficiently carbonized or decarbonized, or not suf- 
ficiently hammered, or not hammered sufficiently hot to produce an uni- 
form mass of pure malleable metal. Nowhere that I know among our 
iron works, have iron cylinder rollers been substituted for the tilt ham- 
mer, although in Great Britain, from motives of economy in point of pow- 
er, the tilt hammer has been greatly superseded by rollers. 

Neither does it appear to me that the theory or the practice of roast- 
ing iron ores in the first instance is well understood among us. 

From the defect of bar iron, no good steel can be regularly and per- 
manently made among us. Nor is any good sheet iron yet made in Ameri- 
ca, so far as I know. 

With all these disadvantages our iron masters even under imperfect 
management, accumulate fortunes. But when competition becomes more 
common, and capitals more abundant also, then will science come into 
play, and he who best understands the chemical principles of this impor- 
tant manufacture, will make the most money by it, and serves his coun- 
try’s interest exactly in proportion as he serves his own. That day is 
not far distant, for every article of iron from the bar to the watch-spring, 
can now be imported with great profit. 

Without chemistry we can hardly be said in modern days to possess 
either physic or physicians. The modern materia medica comprehends 
no doubt among the class of deleterious plants, some few galenicals that 
are worth retaining, such as opium, hops, cinchona, digitalis, squills, ja- 
lap, aloes, gamboge, ipecacuanha, and a very few more. In my opinion 
a lecturer in materia medica would be as well employed in secerning the 
powerful from the inert, as in adding any new articles to the already en- 
cumbered list. Even of these galenical drugs, modern chemistry has 
taught us, by spirituous and watery extracts and tinctures to concentrate 
the virtues of the medicine—to render it more easily taken by the patient, 
and more easily conveyed to distant parts, without any diminution of efli- 
cacy. 

But the most numerous, the most powerful, the most useful class of 
medicines are chemical preparations. Without these a physician cannot 
stir. Without chemical knowledge he cannot venture to prescribe them 
either with safety to the patient, or satisfaction to himself. How many 
deplorable instances have I seen of compound prescriptions, where each 
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item answering to the indications, their combination destroyed the effect 
of each other, and the result became either dangerous or inert! So fre- 
quently does this occur, that a medical education, of which chemical 
knowledge shall not form the basis, will tend in no slight degree to jus- 


tify the poet’s satirical exclamation, ‘“‘ Nay, some have outlived the doc- 
tor’s pill!” 


But it is not merely the knowledge, preparation, and prescription of 
medicines, that calls for accurate knowledge of chemistry in the physi- 
cian; he cannot well ascertain the state of health, or the state of disease 
without frequent recourse to this most necessary branch of study. The 
constitution of the atmosphere, the state of the blood, and of all the se- 
cretions are subject to and are affected by chemical agencies. The phe- 
nomena of respiration, of arterial and of venous blood, the stimulating 
qualities of this fluid, the secretions of the stomach, intestines, and kid- 
neys, frequently call aloud for chemical reflection. Indeed, as all the 
fluids of the body are chemical compounds, and alterable by the chemi- 
cal action of appropriate medicines—as all the solids are formed by secre- 
ition from the fluids, and renewed and repaired by the particles which the 
fluids supply for this purpose, some more attention will be necessary to 
the humoral pathology than the followers of Hoffman and Cullen have 
chosen to afford it. Dr. Pearson and Dr. Bostock have lately shown how 
usefully chemical knowledge can be applied in some branches of surgi- 
cal pathology. 

It will be seen by this time, how intimately and extensively the science 
of chemistry intermingles with every important manufacture of the old and 
of the new world, with our domestic comforts and pleasures, with our con- 
ditions of health and of illness, and with almost every thing that interests 
us. It will be useless after the enumeration that has already taken place, 
to show how it furnishes the basis for almost every other manufacture: 
for printing, for the type foundery, for the ink manufactory, for the bleach- 
ing of rags for the paper maker, for the manufacture of soap, of candles, 
for the purification of oil, for the extrication of carburetted hydrogen, 
for the making of charcoal, of gunpowder, of starch, of sugar, for every 
manufacture of which metals are the material, for the extrication of alum, 
of salt, of green vitriol, for the making of white lead, and sugar of lead, 
and red lead, and what is of more consequence than any, for the invention 
and improvement of that permanent source of mechanical power, the 
steam engine, the lectures of Dr. Black having given birth to the im- 
provements of Mr. Watt. I say it is unnecessary for me to go into an 
individual detail of these objects of chemical knowledge. The bare enu- 
meration suffices to show their dependence on chemistry, and their pro- 
digious importance even in a national point of view. I shall, therefore, 
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close this lecture with one or two remarks of a general nature, which 
seem to arise out of the view of the subject that I have thought fit to pre. 
sent to you. 

First: It is evident, that when a gentleman has paid due attention to 
the principles of the study now recommended to your notice, he can tra- 
vel no where, at home or abroad, without finding at every resting place 
some object to excite his attention, and keep alive his inquiries: something 
to induce him, either to gain knowledge which he did not possess, or to do 
good by communicating his information to others. 

The state of agriculture, the state of arts, the state of manufactures, 
whatever that may be, whether of infancy or of advancement, will per- 
petually suggest remarks and reflections, and lead him to apply the 
knowledge he has acquired to the facts he has observed. Indeed, with 
chemistry, with mineralogy, and with botany, no travelling is irksome, 
no road is tedious, no place barren of interest, no day without its sa- 
tisfaction, no journey so fatigueing but knowledge may be gained or im- 
provement communicated. Is not this a state of mind and of feeling 
highly desirable? Is it nothing to have acquired objects of pursuit and of 
interest in whatever quarter of the world you may be thrown? I do not 
say that a man is to be inquisitive by profession wherever he travels, but 
with the attainments I mention, his attention will be excited without any 
effort of his own, and the tedium of travelling will fly from such com- 
panions. 

Again. Consider the quantum of knowledge that manufactures, par- 
ticularly chemical manufactures, imply. Reflect for a moment that all 
knowledge has a family connexion with every other branch, and that 
knowledge of all kinds is in its effects, Power. Consider further, which 
are the nations wherein is the greatest wealth, the greatest national 
strength, and the greatest number of sources of comfort and of plea- 
sure on the globe; would you not name Great Britain, France, Germany? 
Are not all these preeminently manufacturing nations, requiring, pursu- 
ing, and encouraging every kind of knowledge connected with manufac- 
ture, as a national object of great interest? Consider again, whether a 
mere agricultural country can possibly possess the same quantity of 
knowledge with a manufacturing nation, seeing that there is not the same 
temptation to acquire it, or the same means of applying it when acquired. 

I do not know whether as an object of political economy, whether as 
a source of national wealth, it be worth while to encourage manufac- 
tures; this would be a suggestion palpably out of place: but this I know, 
and by this time you also will be inclined to allow, that one great means 
of propagating and encouraging scientific knowledge of every descrip- 
tion, is to propagate and encourage manufactures of every description, for 
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they rest upon it. As ageneral proposition this seems to me undeniable: 


to what extent the practice should be carried, must be determined by 
the statesman and not by the chemist. 

At the close of this introductory lecture it may be proper to state 
briefly the outline of the course I mean to pursue. 

The chief use of a chemical lecture is to enable a student to read 
with advantage the books that treat on tlte subject; to show those expe- 
riments to the eye that would be unintelligible from mere description on 
paper. It will be impossible to exclude oral instruction, but I shall 
dwell briefly on what the book will tell you, and more amply on those 
applications of chemical knowledge which the books usually met with do 
not supply. 

I propose to give the natural history of the substances which are the 
objects of chemical investigation: then their artificial history; how to 
procure them: then their chemical properties when procured; and lastly 
their uses in medicine, in the arts, or in manufactures. 

I propose to perform the experiments by means of the apparatus usu- 
ally described in the common books. But my chemical knowledge has 
been acquired in situations where my domestic utensils have constituted 
my apparatus, because my local situation and the state of my finances 
compelled me to economy and substitution. I shall endeavour therefore 
to show as often as I can, in what way the most material properties of 
chemical substances can be demonstrated by means of apparatus, every 
where to be found, and within the compass of moderate income. 

In so doing, | believe I shall best serve the interests of the science I 
profess to teach, and present nothing that can deter the student from the 
future pursuit of the knowledge he is anxious to retain, as well as to ac- 
quire. 


7'o sheaka thing under the rose; and under the rose be it sfio- 
ken; are phrases of some difficulty, though the sense of them be 
well enough understood: they mean secret/y; but the query is, how 
they came to imply that. The clergyman wears a rose in his hat; 
and in confession what is spoke in his ear, is in effect under the 


rose, and is to be kept secret, as being under the seal of confession. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Cornyat’s Crunprtzes hastily gobled up in five Moneths Tarvels in France, 
Sauoy, Italy, Rhetia, commonly called the Grisons Country, Heluetia, alias 
Switzerland, some parts of High Germany, and the Netherlands; newly 
digested in the hungry aire of Oudcombe, in the county of Somerset, and now 
dispersed to the nourishment of the trauelling Members of this Kingdome. 
London. Printed by W. S. 1611. Pp. 665. From the Critical Review. 


Preraaps there never was a book of travels that in its time exci- 
ted more attention than that before us, and a review of, and some 
extracts from it, will not be uninteresting, while the present ex- 
patriating mania reigns. The town has been saturated with mi- 
nute details of recent expeditions to various parts of the continent, 
and it will now have an opportunity of learning something, from 
a writer at least as curious in his researches, of the appearance 
and condition of the same places, and of the manners and cus- 
toms of the same people, more than two hundred years ago. 

The author, the book, and the manner in which it was ushered 
into the world, are all singular. Thomas Coryat, or Coryate,was 
born at Odcombe, in Somersetshire, in 1577, and after having been 
at Winchester School until he was 19 years old, he was entered a 
commoner of Glocester Hall, Oxford, where it is said he became 
a proficient in Greek and Latin, having a great facility in learning 
languages. He however does not appear to have taken any de- 
gree, for in about three years he came to London, and was re- 
ceived into the household of the liberal and amiable prince 
Henrv, who allowed him a pension: some writers assert that he 
was in a menial capacity, and others that he filled the office of 
fool then a usual appendage to the establishments of the nobility. 
Fuller ( Worthies: Somersetshire, p. 31) says, that “ he was the 
courtier’s anvil to try their wits upon, and sometimes this anvil 
returned the hammers as hard knocks as it received, his blunt- 
ness repaying their abusiness;’’ and Wood follows this authority, 
calling him the whetstone of the wits of the day. He seems to 
have been exceedingly fond of making speeches, and before he 
commenced his travels in 1608, we find him pronouncing several 
orations at Odcombe, his native place, once having collected above 
two thousand auditors. In 1608 he set out upon his expedition, 
and having passed through the countries named in the title, inclu- 
ding 45 cities, and traversed, according to a computation inserted 
on the last page of his work, 1,975 miles, he returned to England 

in five months. In 1611 he published his Crudities, having pre- 
viously had some difficulty, in consequence of the sudden death 
of the Abp. of Canterbury, in procuring a license, as we find by 
a MS. letter, printed for the first time inthe Biografhia Britan- 
nica, and afterwards inthe Censura Literaria: here he solicits 
sir Michael Hixes, Knt. to use his influence for the purpose, ob- 
serving, “by his incessant industry and Herculean toil, he wrote 
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so many observations in the foresaid countries as filled very near 
four quires of paper;” and adding that sir M. Hixes would have no 
hesitation, did he * but know what intolerable pains he took with 
his travels both by day: and night, scarce affording himself two 
hours rest sometimes of the twenty-four.” This book, by per- 
mission was dedicated to prince Henry, before whom and “ a 
great assembly of courtiers” he delivered an oration—doubtless a 
panegyric upon himself and his work. 

In the year 1611 was also published “ Coryat’s Crambe, &c. as 
the second course to the Crudities;” and in 1612, having made a 
long harangue at Odcombe, he again went abroad, not intending 
to return till ten years had elapsed. His stay in foreign parts, 
however, was protracted (no doubt against his will) by death; for 
having journied over Turkey, Palestine, Persia, Egypt, Morocco, 
and India, he was seized with a diarrhcea at Surat, which proved 
fatal in 1617. Speaking of the appearance of this most eccentric 
being, Fuller says, that “ he carried folly in his very face; the shape 
of his head had no promising form, being like a sugar-loaf inver- 
ted, with the little end before, and composed of fancy and memo- 
ry without any common sense.”—Physically at least, he seems to 
have been admirably fitted for a traveller, for his patience and en- 
durance were such, that in the language of one who had very like- 
ly«seen him, “ he seemed cooled with heat, fed with fasting, and 
refreshed with weariness;”’ and as to his personal comforts, “ he 
counted those men guilty of superfiuity who had more suits and 
shirts than bodies, seldom putting off either until they were ready 
to go away from him.” 

Coryat possessed an inordinate share of vanity; and as he re- 
ceived with the utmost sensitiveness any apparent neglect of his 
talents, so, on the other hand, he swallowed with proportionate 
greediness the most fulsome panegyrics, not discovering the line 
between flattery and satire, and between applause and ridicule. 
This quality led to one of the great singularities of the book be- 
fore us, for the wits of the day, learning the intention of Coryat, 
to print his Crudities, determined to make a butt of him, and fired 
against him more than fifty mock commendatory copies of ver- 
ses in Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian, and the Utopian 
language, which Coryat was ludicrously reported to have acqui- 
red. Inthe simplicity of his self-conceit, the author annexed all these 
burlesques to his work, which Fuller observes, “ is not altogether 
useless, though the porch be worth more than the palace.” Of 
course much of the wit and humour of these pieces died with the 
remembrance of the peculiarities of the man, but among the 
writers of them are most of the great names in poetry of that day 
--Ben Jonson, Michael Drayton, sir John Harington, John Da- 
vies of Hereford, Dr. Donnie, &c. 

During his five months’ travel, which, as Fuller drolly express- 
es it, he performed principally on a ten-toed horse, he wore only 
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two pairs of shoes strengthened with horn. One of these two 
pair was afterwards actually hung up as a votive offering in the 
church of Odcombe, encircled with a wreath of laurel, and ex- 
plained by the subsequent Latin inscription, written by Henry 
Peachum, author of “ The Complete Gentleman,” &c. 


Ad Thomam Nostrum. 
Cur, Coryate, tibi caleem Phoebeia Daphne 
Cinzerit, et nudae Laurea nulla comae? 
Insanos mundi forsan contemnis honores, 
Tgnibus et Lauro és tutus ab Amilie.* 
Verws at capitis pleni, Coryate, miserta 
In calces mos Musa reject onus. 


Coryat does not appear to have been much of a versifier, 
though he is said to have written a song in the Somersetshire dia- 
lect upon the excellency of the Bath waters: according to his 
own account, however, he had a rare extempore talent, which he 
employed ona very ludicrous occasion. He journied with a friend 
to the ruins of Troy, and was there by that friend (as Coryat 
very seriously relates in a letter inserted in Purchas’s Pilgrims) 
dubbed the first knight of Troy. Our traveller received the ho- 
nour with these verses, with which his muse favoured him for the 
occasion: 


Lo, here with prostrate knee I do embrace 
The gallant title of a Trojan Knight, 

In Priam’s court, which time shall ne’er deface, 
A grace unknown to any British wight. 


This noble knighthood shall Fame’s trump resound 
In Odcombe’s honour, maugre envie fell, 

O’er famous Albion, throughout that island ‘ound, 
*Till that my mournful friends shall ring my knell. 


Our preliminary matter has extended beyond the limits we in- 
tended; but while some of our noblest poets are left without a 
single anecdote of their lives, so much curious intelligence has 
been given by contemporaries regarding this mad fool, or foolish 
madman, that we could not compress it. After a stupid oration 
by George Haunschildt, professor of eloquence at Marbourg, in 
praise of travel, and a letter of recommendation by Laurence 
Whitaker, a friend of the author, the work itself begins with 
Coryat’s observations on France, to which he proceeded by Ca- 
lais; from Calais he goes to Amiens, communicating with accura- 
cy a great many particulars till then almost unknown in England. 
His journey was not very expeditious, for the last eight miles of 
the road to Paris occupied six hours. His observations upon 
every place of note are given under a separate head, and those 
upon Paris and its vicinity fill many pages. Speaking of the 
foundation of the city and the origin of its Latin name, he 


*The name of the Venetian ceurtezan by whom Coryat was said to have 
heen inveigled. 
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ingeniously and humorously enough remarks, “ but the name 
of Lutetia it doth well brooke, conveniunt rebus nomina sefie 
suis being so called from the Latin word Lutum, which signi- 
fieth dirt, because .many of the streetes are the dirtiest and 
So consequently the most stinking of all that ever I saw in 
any citie in my life.” This warrant for the etymology of Coryat 
it still retains. Of the Louvre and its gallery he thus speaks: 


‘¢ After this I went into a place which for such a kinde of roome excel- 
leth in my opinion, not only al those that are now in the world, but also 
all those whatsoeuer that euer were since the creation thereof, euen a 
gallery, a perfect description whereof wil require a large volume. Itis 
deuided into three parts, two sides at both the ends, and one very large 
and spacious walke. One of the sides when I was there, was almost ended, 
hauing in it many goodly pictures of some of the kings and queenes of 
France, made most exactly in wainscot, and drawen out very liuely in oyl 
workes vpon the same. The roofe of most glittering and admirable beau- 
ty, wherein is inuch antique worke, with the picture of God and the an- 
gels, the sunne, the moone, the starres, the planets, and other celestiall 
signes. Yea so vuspeakeably faire itis, that a man can hardly compre- 
hend it in his minde, that hath not first seene it with his bodily eyes. The 
long gallery hath at the entrance thereof a goodly dore, garnished with 
foure verv sumptuous marble pillers of a flesh colour, interlaced with some 
veins of white. It is.in breadth about ten of my paces, and aboue fiue 
hundred in length, which maketh at the least half a mile. Also there are 
eight and forty stately partitions of white free stone on each side of this 
long gallery, each being about some twelue foote long, betwixt the which 
there are faire windowes: the walles of the gallery are about two yardes 
thicke at the least. The gallery is couered with blew slatte like our Cor- 
nish tile. In the outside of one of the walles near to the Riuer Seine, there 
are foure very stately pillers of white free stone, most curiously cut with 
sundry faire workes, that giue great ornament to the outward frontispice 
ofthe worke. On the west side of the gallery there is a most beautifull 
garden diuided into eight seuerall knots. The long gallery when I was 
there was imperfect, for there was but halfe ofthe walke boorded, and 
the roofe very rude, the windowes also and the partitions not a quarter 
finished. For it is reported that the whole long gallery shall be made 
correspondent to the first side that is almost ended. At the end of the long 
gallery there were two hundred masons working on free stone euery day 
when I was there, to make an end of that side which must answere the 
first side that is almost ended.” 


Notwithstanding these exertions, our readers are aware that 
the work has not to this day been completed. Coryat a little 
over-states the length of the gall: ry, but in general, as far as we 
have been able to trace it, his information is correct, although it 
must have been most“ hastily gobled up,’? as he expresses it, 
and without any of the aids from which our modern writers of 
travels have compiled so much He seems to have had a most 
restless curiosity after facts. He was wonderfully struck with 
the numerous paltry bridges then existing over the Seine, and 
compared with the only one then existing in London, they might 
appear admirable. 


‘ But to returne againe to the noble riuer Seine: There was building 
eucr it when I was in "the citie, a goodly bridge of white free stone, which 
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was almost ended. Also there is another famous bridge in this citie, which 
farre excelleth this before mentioned, hauing one of the fairest streetes of 
all the citie, called our Ladies street, in French la rue de nostre Dame 
built vponit. I haue heard that Jucundus a certain bishop of this citie, 
built this bridge; of whom I haue likewise heard this elegant distichon: 
Tucundus duplicem struxit tibi Sequana pontem, 
Hunc tu iure potes dicere Pontificem. 
He cals it Duplicem, because there was another bridge neare vnto that 
called the little bridge, built by the same man at the same time. 

‘* Besides there are three faire bridges more built vpon this riuer, whereof 
the one is called the bridge of exchange, where the goldsmiths dwel, S. 
Michaels bridge and the bridge of birdes, formerly called the millers bridge. 
The reason why it is called the bridge of birds is, because all the signs be- 
longing vnto shops on each side of the streete are signs of birds.” 


From Paris he went to Nevers, and from thence to Lyons, af- 
terwards entering Italy by Turin. At Versailles he mentions 


the custom of using forks in eating meat as a great singular- 
ity. 

‘¢ Here I wil mention a thing that might haue been spoken of before in 
discourse of the first Italian towne. I opserued a custome in all those 
Italian cities and townes through the which I passed, that is not vsed in 
any other country that [saw in my trauels, neither doe I thinke that any 
other nation of Christendome doth vse it, but only Italy. The Italian and 
also most strangers that are commorant in Italy, doe alwaies at their meales 
vse a little forke when they cut their meate. For while with their knife 
which they hold in one hand they cut the meate out of the dish, they fasten 
their forke which they hold in their other hand vpon the same dish, so that 
whatsoeuer he be that sitting in the company of any others at meale should 
vnaduisedly touch the dish of meate with his fingers from which all at the 
table doe cut, he will giue occasion of offence vnto the company, as hauing 
transgressed the laws of good manners, in so much that for his error he 
shall be at the least brow-beaten, if not reprehended in words. This forme of 
feeding I vnderstand is generally vsed in all places of Italy, their forkes 
being for the most part made of iron or steele, and some siluer, but those 
are vsed only by gentlemen. The reason of this their curiosity is, be- 
cause the Italian cannot by any meanes indure to have his dish touched 
with fingers, seing all mens fingers are not alike cleane. Hereupon I 
my selfe thought good to imitate the Italian fashion by this forked cutting 
of meate, not only while I was in Italy, but also in Germany, and often- 
times in England since I came home: being once quipped for that frequent 
vsing of my forke, by acertaine gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one 
MM. Laurence Whittaker, who in his merry humour doubted not to call 
me at table furcifer, only for vsing a forke at feeding, but for no other 
cause. 


Our readers were probably not aware that the use of forks is 
of so late introduction, that queen Elizabeth not only ate beef- 
steaks for breakfast, but that she was under the necessity of 
pulling them to pieces with“ her fingers long and small,” or 
that the instrument was first invented in Italy. Coryat was 
remarkable for employing one in 1611, after he returned, and it 
is obvious that in 1616 they were almost unknown in England 
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irom the following passage in Ben Jonson’s “ The Devil is an 
Asse,” which was first acted in that year, and in which Meercraft, 
an imposing projector, proposes to obtain a patent for their ma- 
nufacture, as a new invention for the saving of napkins, then used 
to wipe the fingers that had been employed in handling the 
meat. The extract is taken from the 4th scene of Act 5, in 
the folio of 1631. 


** Meercrafi————-Do you hear, Sirs, 
Have J deserv’d this from you two? for all 
My paines at Court to get you each a patent. 
“< Guilthead. For what? 
“* Meercraft. Upon my project of the Forkes. 
** Sledge. Forkes! what be they? 
‘* Meercraft. The laudable use of Forkes, 
Brought into custom here as they are in Italy, 
To the sparing of napkins. That, that should have made 
Your bellowes goe at the forge, as his at the fornace. 
I ha’ procur’d it, ha’ the signet for it. 
Dealt with the linen drapers on my private, 
By cause, I feared they were the likely est ever 
Tostirre against, to cross it; for ’twill be 
A mighty saver of linen through the kingdome, 
(And that is one of my grounds, and to spare washing.) 
Now on you two, [I had laid all the profits, 
Guitlthead to have the making of all those 
Of géld and silver for the better personages; 
And you of those of steele for the common sorts,’ &c. 


The next place at which Coryat arrives is Milan; from thence 
he passes to Cremona, Mantua, and Padua, referring with much 
readiness and aptness to the various notices of these places in 
classical writers, and to some of the main historical facts con- 
nected with them. Addison, who followed him over this ground, 
is sometimes not more happy in his allusions of this kind, for 
which, and the facility of the style, the work of our English clas- 
sic is chiefly to he esteemed. Coryat gives the subsequent cu- 
rious relation of a custom in Padua, which also attracted the 
attention of Addison:-— 


‘«¢ At the west end of the hall neare toone of the corners there is a very 
mery spectacle to be seene: there standeth a round stone of some three 
foote high inserted into the floore, on the which if any bankerout doth sit 
with his naked buttocks three times in some public assembly, al his debts 
are ipso facto remitted. Round about the stone are written these wordes 
in capitall letters: Lapis vitupert) et cessationis bonorum. I beleeue this 
to be true, because many in the citie reported it vntome. But belike 
there is a limitation of the summe that is owed; so that if the summe 
which the debter oweth be aboue the stint, he shall not be released: oth- 
erwise it were great vnjustice of the Venetians to tollerate such a cus- 
tome that honest creditors should be cousened and defrauded of the summe 
of thirty or forty thousand duckats by the impudent behaviour of some 
abject minded varlet, who to acquit himselfe of his debt will most wil- 
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lingly expose his bare buttockes in that opprobrious and ignominious man- 
ner to the laughter of euery spectator. Surely it is the strangest cus- 
tome that euer [ heard or read off, (though that which I haue related of 
it be the very naked truth) whereof if some of our English bankrouts 
should haue intelligence, I thinke they would hartily wish the like might 
be in force in England. Forifsuch a custome were vsed with vs, there 
is no doubt but that there would be more naked buttocks shewed in the 
terme time before the greatest Nobility and ludges of our land in West- 
minster hall, then are of young punies in any Grammar Schoole of Eng- 
land to their Plagosi Orbilij, that is, their whipping and seuerely-censu- 
ring schoole-masters.”’ 


We now come to what has been always considered the most 
singular portion of Coryat’s Crudities, viz. his “ observations on 
the most glorious peerelesse, and mayden citie of Venice;” which 
he calls maiden, because it never was conquered. His enter- 
taining and indust:ious details upon this place occupy no less 
than 133 pages. His application was here so intense, that he 
states in his letter, before quoted, that “ divers Englishmen that 
lay inthe same house with me, observing my extreme watching 
wherewith | did grievously excruciate my body, incessantly de- 
sired me to pity myself, and not to kill myself with my inordinate 
labours.” 

The passage in which he compares the poverty of the Vene- 
tian theatres with “ the stately play-houses in England” has been 
quoted by Stevens in his notes to Shakspeare. At Bergamo he 
could procure no lodging, and was obliged to sleep ina stable 
between hor: es; for which he was repeatedly jeered on his re- 
turn to his native country. After leaving Italy he enters Rhetia, 
and inserts in his book a long oration in praise of travel in Germa- 
ny, and several Latin letters which passed between him and 
some of the learned reformed clergy of Switzerland. After he 
leaves Italy the work certainly becomes less amusing. Quitting 
Basle he visits Strasburgh, in High Germany, and very minutely 
describes the celebrated clock there. At Heidelburg he saw the 
great tun, upon the top of which he sat and drank a cup of Rhenish; 
he speaks much in detail of it, as “ the strangest spectacle that 
he saw in his travels.”” Near Frankendahl he was in great dan- 
ger of suffering severely from the hands of a German boor, who 
seized his hat, and threatened to beat him for taking a few 
grapes out of a vineyard. At Mentz he dilates upon the disco- 
very of printing by Guttenburg, and passes by water to Frank- 
fort, where he is present at the Autumn fair, and is much de- 
lighted with the wealth displayed there. Colen and Nimiguen 
next occupy his attention; and he bestows great praise upon 
Gorcum, onthe Wael, which is certainly not very well merited. 
Dortrecht, Middleburg, and Flushing are the last places he men- 
tions; from whence he sails for Englayd; where he arrives on the 
3rd of October, 1608; having started on the 14th of May. The 
last two pages are filled by an enumeration of the distances be- 
tween the diffcrent cities he had passed through. 
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Such are the contents of Coryat’s Crudities; in which, as cur 
readers will perceive, is a vast collection of desultory information, 
collected without judgment, and inserted without order. The 
criticism of George Wither upon this author, in his“ Abuses 
stript and whipt,” is severe, but on the whole just. 





“ Th’ other who are knowne 
To have no gifts of nature of their owne, 
For all their knowledge gotten in the schooles, 
Are worse, by much odds’ than unlearned fooles. 
Now thou that wouldst know rightly these men’s state, 
Goe, but a while, and talke with Coryate, 
' And thou wilt soon be able to maintaine, 
And say with me, that learning’s somewhere vaine. 
Lib. ii. Sat. 1, 1613. 


The laborious and learned Hearne, in a letter recently printed 
in sir E. Brydges’ Restituta, dated Sep. 9, 1726, speaks of it 
thus; “I have not yet seen Mr. Lang to thank him for his very 
kind present of Coryat’s Crudities, which is a most rare boek, &c. 
Asthere are abundance of very weak idle things in that book, 
so there are withal very many observations that are very good 
and useful, as was long since noticed by Purchas and some 
others.” 

This work which usually sells at from eight to twelve guineas, 
has an engraved title and several plates representing the Tun at 
Heidelburg, the Venetian Courtezan, &c. C.P. J. 


. — 


Elementary Exercises in Geography for the use of schools. By Samuel R. 
Gummere. 162 pages, 18mo. Philadelphia, 1816. Price 37 1-2 cents. 


Tuts small compilation is properly topographical, for it contains 
nothing but the boundaries of countries, and the names of the 
principal towns and rivers, disposed in the form of a very brief 
gazetteer. It is so defective and erroneous that we scarcely think 
it fit to be put in the hands of children, for whose use it appears 
to be designed. The author tells us that “ his plan is novel, and 
that he has had it in view to lighten the labour of teachers, and 
to facilitate the progress of their students.”” He has succeeded in 
lightening the labour of teachers, for by the scantiness of his plan, 
he has removed the labour out of their way, and left them very 
little to do; and he has been equally successful in facilitating 
the progress of learners, for when they have advanced a very 
short distance, they will: find themselves at the end of their jour- 
ney. Except the gazetteer of towns and rivers, often villages , and 
creeks, we discover no novelty in this treatise; for we observe 
that Mr. G. has taken from the literary property of some of his 
predecessors more than strict justice and the law of patents would 
vindicate. In this country literary property is not respected, and 
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we think ourselves at liberty to take as much of our neighbour’s 
as we want. This violation of the rights of others seems to arise 
from our habits of copying or re-writing British publications, 
which are public property on the west side of the Atlantic. 

The principal characteristics of a country, or tract of land, are 
its surface, climate, soil, and productions. But these attributes 
do not enter into the plan of this publication. We cannot waste 
our time in a formal refutation of the novel notions advanced in the 
preface. They are repugnant to common sense, and to the ex- 
perience of preceptors of talents and liberal education. We refer 
our readers to the fourth and fifth paragraphs of the preface, and 
reply to them as follows: New England is hilly and mountainous, 
rough, stony, and generally barren. Switzerland, Norway, and 
Sweden are extremely mountainous, rocky, and barren. Holland, 
Prussia, Poland, and the greater part of Russia are generally 
level. We ask Mr. G. if these properties are not as correct and 
definite as any part of his book. It is no advantage to a learner, 
to be told that Britain and Iceland are two islands in the eastern 
hemisphere, unless we also tell him what sort of islands they are, 
what their relative positions are, and how they differ in other 
respects. Mr. G’s book reminds us of the naked aspect of a 
wood after a conflagration, where we perceive nothing but the 
burnt stocks of trees without life or verdure. 

As we have accused Mr. G. of errors, we must substantiate 
our charge by a few examples. He tells his pupils that Mount 
Washington is 10,000 feet, or nearly two miles above the ocean. 
That Bath (in Maine) stands on a bay of the Atlantic; that there 
are no rivers of much importance in the states of Delaware and 
Rhode Island; that Brussels and Ghent are towns in France; that 
Manchester stands between the Irk and Irwell; that Portsmouth 
(in England) is situate on an island (during a flood he should 
have added); that Providence stands at the head of Narraganset 
bay; &c. &c. 

But our limits do not permit us to take notice of the greater part 
of the defects, imperfections, and errors, which constitute the 
chief novelty of this performance. We shall proceed to give a 
short specimen of our author’s manner of descripticne He calls 
the Moselle, Meuse, and Scheldt rivers of France. 

‘¢ The Meuse rises in the east of France, and running north, 
passes by Liege and Charlemont, and enters Holland. At Dort 
it divides into four principal branches, which form the islands of 
Yoslemond, Voorn and Overflachree, and empties into the German 
Ocean or North Sea.”’ Page 63. 

“ Ghent—on the Scheldt, the Lyss, the Lien, and Maese, which 
run through the city in the north east of France.” Page 65. 

The other articles of this epitome, to wit, the boundaries, and 
the names of towns and rivers, are expressed in the same manner, 
and often in the very words, that we find in a small yolume com: 
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piled for the use of schools, by a bookseller of this city. We 
allude to the neat and perspicuous treatise of Mr. Nichols, 
which centains a greater number of authentic facts respect- 
ing the present state of the world, than any work of a similar 
kind. Of this volume, Mr. Gummere’s appears to be a meager 
and servile copy. The price of each isthe same. Nichols’s, besides 
being better printed, contains 162 pages and two plates: the other 
has only 123 pages and no plate. It is true that, in the latter we 
find 39 pages of questions, for the help of illiterate teachers and 
to swell “ the volume’s price a shilling.” We recommend that 
these questions should be written on a roller, which could be turn- 
ed by steam. Any mjstakes in the answers might be detected by 
those boys whoare ambitious of being at the head of the class, 
and thus the expense of tutors would be'lessened very considerably. 
To speak seriously on this subject; we think it our duty to pro- 
test against this mode of helping ignorant and illiterate men to 
undertake the important business of education. We need scarce- 
ly suggest to parents, that the teacher who is not able to framea 
question is not fit for the office of an instructor. The good old 
books which have stood the test of ages, are silently disappearing 
from our schools, and their places are supplied by such bungling 
performances as that which is now on our table. Sometimes 
three or four teachers club their ingenuity and industry to pilfer 
from a few English books of cstablished credit, a something 
which they baptize an American, or a Columbian grammar. 
They refuse to allow any other to be used in the institutions over 
which they presice, vend them to their less fortunate brethren at 
a low price, and thus force their crudities into general circulation. 
To the deficiency of our school books both in quality and num- 
ber, may be attributed, in part, the literary ignorance of our youth 
of both sexes, after they have finished their education. This is 
owing to worthless books, illiterate teachers, indolent trustees, 
in the first place, and secondly, to the criminal indifference of pa- 
rents, who think if they pay the highest prices, at the most fash- 
ionable schools, they have discharged the obligations which God 
audtheir country have imposed upon them. 

We must now dismiss this manual in which we find nothing to 
praise, and wish that we had seen less to censure. When we 
consider the simplicity and brevity of the plan and the abundance 
of excellent materials, which are accessible to every compiler, 
we are surprised that Mr.Gummere should presume to offer so 
incorrect and imperfect a performance to the public notice, and 
aver that it is the “ Best calculated for the use of schools.” 

We have done our duty in pronouncing a judgment upon its 
merits; and we have taken the liberty of recommending another, 
which has received the sanction of skilful teachers and learned 
men. Every parent is therefore able to learn how the time of 
his children is employed: and if he thinks his money is properly 
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spent in supporting a system of geography which places Ghent in_ 
France and makes an island of Portsmouth, we shall only have to 
regret that our labour has been in vain. 

an - 

REMARKS ON AntTiQuitTiEs, Arts, and Letters, during an ereursion in 


Tialy wn the Years 1801 and 1803. By JosepuH ForsytuH, Esq. Second 
Edition. Murry, London. 1816. 8vo. 


[From the Augustan Review. | 


Tue length of the period during which our countrymen were 
deterred from visiting the scenes of classical renown, has ser- 
ved to awaken a keener relish for the enjoyment of this gratifi- 
cation now that a facility of obtaining it is afforded. Those who 
have been so long obliged to visit only in imagination, or through 
the medium of books of travels, the native soil of Cicero, Virgil, 
Marcellus, and the Caesars, are now crowding with eagerness to 
behold it in person, and to supply the defects of academic and 
fire-side conjecture, by their own actual observation. Already 
do many of them tread on spots, where the herves of Roman glo- 
ry achieved their noblest exploits; where the greatest of poets, 
orators, and historians wrote; on the sites of edifices, whose mas- 
sy ruins, broken arches, and prostrate columns, display the pris- 
tine grandeur and magnificence of the Roman capital, and prove 
the justice of her pretensions to the title of Mistress of the 
World. Already do they behold the Po flowing through the 
meadows of Mantua, and the Anio dashing its foaming surges 
over the steeps of Tivoli; already do they traverse the shores of 
Baiae, and wander amidst the groves of Umbria. And, surely, 
though the politician may deplere the enthusiasm that induces 
Englishmen to spend their money in a foreign country, while it 
is but too much needed at home, the philosopher will applaud 
the feeling which leads our youth to an extensive knowledge of 
persons and places, which expands the mind, and tends to remove 
local prejudices by a comparison between their own and foreign 
countries; which supplies new sources of pleasing and useful 
information, and promotes the increase of philanthropy and gen- 
erosity of sentiment. He who is confined to his own country, 
reads but one page of the book of Nature, and perpetually 
studies the same lesson; and even this can be but half understood, 
from an ignorance of its relative importance, and of its connexion 
with the other parts of knowledge. Invincible, indeed, must be 
that dulness, which can behold human manners assuming new 
features, and see the face of nature continually varying its pre- 
dominant characters, without emotion—without a secret and 
powerful impulse to extend the course of thought, and enlarge 
the scope of meditation. 

The traveller in Italy has been much assisted in his observa- 
tions, and, at the same time, instructed and entertained in his pro- 
gress, by the Classical Tour in Italy by Mr. Eustace, of which 
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‘we have given an account in a former Number. The present 
work was written about the same period; and though in general 
it is greatly inferior in interest and information, there are parts 
which strongly recommend it to the traveller. The portions of 
the volume to which we particularly allude, are Mr. Forsyth’s 
remarks upon the productions of the fine arts, which, by their 
number, and their various degrees of merit, generally distract and 
perplex the indiscriminating tourist. ‘The reader will find these 
remarks so full of originality, and marked with such a laudable 
determination on the part of the author of thinking for himself, 
that he will excuse us for quoting more largely from this, than 
from any other part of the volume. His distribution of the 
works of art is at once clear and simple: he divides them into 
works of the republic—works of the empire—works of the mid- 
dle ages, and closes with observations on those of a modern date. 
We shall endeavour to adhere as much as possible to this method 
in the selection we mean to make; and, to begin, let us hear his 
animated remarks upon the Coliseum. 


‘“* Happily for the Coliseum, the shape necessary to an amphitheatre has 
given it a stability of construction sufficient to resist fires, and carth- 
quakes, and lightning, and siege. Its elliptical forra was the hoop which 
bound and held it entire, till barbarians rent that consolidating ring; popes 
widened the breach, and time, not unassisted, continues the work of dila- 
pidation. At this moment, the hermitage is threatened with a dreadful 
crash; and a generation not very remote must be content, I apprehend, 
with the picture of this stupendous monument. Of the interior elevation, 
two slopes, by some called meniana, are already demolished; the arena, 
the podium are interred. Nomember runs entire round the whole ellipse; 
but every member made such a circuit, and reappears so often, that plans, 
sections, and elevations of the original work are drawn with the precision 
of a modern fabric. When the whole amphitheatre was entire, a child 
might comprehend its design in a moment, and go direct to his place with- 
out straying in the porticos; for each arcade bears its number engraved, 
and opposite to every fourth arcade was a staircase. This multiplicity of 
wide, straight, and separate passages, proves the attention which the an- 
cients paid to the safe discharge of a crowd; it finely illustrates the pre- 
cepts of Vitruvius, and exposes the perplexity of some modern theatres. 

‘‘ Every nation has undergone its revolution of vices; and, as cruelty is 
not the present vice of ours, we can all humanely execrate the purpose of 
amphitheatres, now that they he in ruins. Moralists may tell us that the 
truly brave are never cruel: but this monument says, ‘‘ No.” Here sat the 
conquerors of the world, coolly to enjoy the tortures and death of men 
who had never offended them. Two aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to 
wash off the human blood which a few hours’ sport shed in these imperial 
shambles. Twice in one day came the senators and matrons of Rome to 
the butchery; a virgin always gave the signal for slaughter; and when 
glutted with bloodshed, those ladies sat down in the wet and streaming 
arena to a luxurious supper. 

‘*¢ Such reflections check our regret for its ruin. As it now stands, the 
Coliseum is a striking image of Rome itself; decayed—vacant—serious— 
yet gtand;—half gray and half green—-ereg¢t on one side, and fallen on the 
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other, with consecrated ground in its bosom—inhabited by a beadsman; 
visited by every cast—for moralists, antiquaries, painters, architects, devo- 
tees, all meet here to meditate, to examine, to draw, to measure, and to 
pray. ‘In contemplating antiquities,’ says Livy,‘ the mind itself becomes 
antique.’ It contracts from such objects a venerable rust, which I prefer 
to the polish and the point of those wits who have latcly profaned this 
august ruin with ridicule.” 


We wish we had room for the picture which he gives of the 
Pantheon; the observations it draws forth are those of a master. 
In his remarks on the works of the middle ages, Mr. Forsyth 
has some judicious criticism on St John Lateran, and on the 
Basilica in general. He says that, like all Constantine’s works, 
this is buta compilation of classical spoils—a mere theft of anti- 
quity. “ How august,” he exclaims, * must the temple have been, 
which resigned those two stupendous columns of porphyry, to 
patch the brick-wall of this ecclesiastical farrago!” 

In this account of modern architecture, what of course detains 
him the longest is St Peter’s; but we are sorry that his remarks 
on this stupendous effort of modern art appear rather flippant than 
just, more remarkable for singularity than truth. “ M. Ange- 
lo,” he says, “ left itan unfinished monument of his proud, tow- 
ering, gigantic powers: and his awful genius watched over his 
successors, tillat last a wretched plasterer came down from Como, 
to break the sacred unity of the master-idea, and him we must exe- 
crate for the Latin cross. the aisles, the altic, and the front.” Carlo 
Maderno may have committed a fault in misconceiving the migh- 
ty intentions of the original designer; but other beautiful speci- 
mens of his taste and genius, that are known and valued in other 
parts of Italy. might have rescued him from this degrading ap- 
pellation. What follows, we cannot but think fastidiousness it- 
self. “ Perhapsthe picturesque has been too much studied in 
the interior. [he bronzed canopy and wreathed columns of the 
high altar, though admirably proportioned, and rich beyond 
description, form but a stately toy, which embarrasses this cross. 
The proud chair of St. Peter, supported by the fingers of four 
scribbling doctors, is in every sense a trick. The statues re- 
cumbent on the great arches, are beauties which break into the 
architrave of the nave. The very pillars are too fine.” Such 
cold and mincing criticism might have been well spared in the 
contemplation of so stupendous a whole. He concludes his ob- 
servations as follows: ‘* No architecture ever surpassed in effect 
the interior of this pile, when illuminated at Easter by a single 
cross of lamps. The immediate focus of glory—all the grada- 
tions of light and darkness—the fine or the fantastic accidents of 
this chiar oscuro—the projection of fixed or moving shadows— 
the sombre of the deep perspective—the multitude kneeling 
around the pope, the groups in the distant aisles—what a world 
of pictures for men of art to copy or combine! What fancy was 
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ever so dull, or so undisciplined, or so worn, as to resist the en- 
thusiasm of such a scene! I freely abandoned mine to its illusions, 
and ranging among the tombs, I sometimes mistook remote sta- 
tues for the living. The St. Andrew, being near the luminous 
cross, developed all that awful sublime which is obscured in the 
day.” 

In the description of the Guistiniani palace, are the following 
nervous and striking observations on the character and productions 
of Caravaggio. 


‘* He wrought some years exclusively for this place, where he found an 
asylum from the gallows, and paintedin a room which was blackened, to 
harmonize with his genius and his heart. The ruffian loved the S:ripiures, 
and rarely excelled out of them. His frugal pencil gives but few figures, 
nor much of those few; for his lights fall in red and partial masses without 
any diffusion. Whatever they fall on, indeed, starts into life; but the rest 
is lost in abrupt darkness;—a transition hardly in nature, or true only in 
candle-lights. Here are his Christ awaking the Disciples, Thomas touch- 
ing the wound, a Faun squeezing Grapes, and some fine old Saints. This 
gloomy man could paint deep thoughtfulness, strong passion, intense devo- 
tion, or broad Jaughter; but he had no pencil for smiles, or beauty, or 
placid dignity, or love.” 


In the same tone of original criticism are the remarks on the 
Resurrection, by M. Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel. 


‘* This imménse work of the Resurrection is too learned for me. I re- 
vered it rather as a monument in the history of painting, and the cause of 
a great revolution in the art, than for any pleasure that it gave me. It in- 
cludes too many pictures in one. The separating figure of Christ gives 
order, and even symmetry, to the upper region of the work; but plunging 
downwards, I was lost among gods and men, angles and demons—in air, 
on earth, and the waters under the earth. In this dingy field, you stop 
only to smile at singularities; such as Peter restoring the keys with grim 
reluctance, Dante’s devils, his Minos, and his Charon diabolified. 

‘‘ How congenial the powers of the poet and the painter! Bold and 
precipitating, they dash on to their immediate object, in defiance of rules 
and ridicule. One critic charges this mighty master with anatomical pe- 
dantry, stripping every thing to display the muscles. Another condemns 
the intermixture of epic and satire, of scripture and profane fable; a 
third, the constant repetition of the same Tuscan figure; a fourth, heaps 
on him all the sins of the sublime—gloom, harshness, negligence—the 
fierce, the austere, the extravagant—tension, violence, exaggeration. In 
short, had we any doubt of that one transcendant merit which could atone 
for so many faults, the very multitude of his critics would dispel it.” 


In spite of his usual severity, our author is all vivacity and 
geod-humour when he comes to devote a chapter to the Ro- 
man villas. What seems to have principally contributed to this 
happy turn of mind, is the consideration that there is but one 
single place in Rome where any thing is demanded at the gates; 
and he was delighted to discover that this solitary instance of 
mercenary demand was not encouraged by the noble possessor of 
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the villa, but was owing to the rapacity ot porters and gardeners. 
He is in raptures with the well-known elegant and hospitable in- 
scription at the Villa Borghese, and indulges in the following just 
and liberal reflections: 


‘* A few cardinals created all the great villas of Rome. Their riches, 
their taste, their learning, their leisure, their frugality, all conspired in this 
single object. While the eminent founder was squandering thousands ona 
statue, he would allot but one crown for his own dimmer. He had no 
children, no stud, no dogs to keep. He built, indeed, for his own plea- 
sure, or for the admiration of others; but he embellished his country, he 
promoted the resort of rich foreigners, and he afforded them a high intel- 
lectual treat. This taste generally descends to his heirs, who mark their 
little reigns by successive additions to the stock. How seldom are great 
fortunes spent so elegantly in England! How many are absorbed in the 
table, the field, or the turf;—expense which centre and end in the rich 


egotist himself! What English villa is open, like the Borghese, as a com- 
mon drive to the whole metropolis? and how finely is this liberty announced 
in the inscription which I have copied above from the pedestal of an an- 
cient statue in that park!” 


In hischapter on the letters and arts of Rome, our author 
remarks the singular fact, that this mighty city has always adopt- 
¢ed men of genius, but given birth to very few. Lucretius, Julius 
Caesar, and Tibullus, were the only authors of renown who were 
born within her walls. The artists who embellished her were 
Greeks. Such, he says, is still the fortune of Rome. She is the 
nurse of great talents produced elsewhere: men of talent flock 
to her as the mistress of art and antiquity. Canova, Kauffman, 
Benvenuti, and all the principal artists of Rome, are, we are in- 
formed, foreign to it. Hither,” says our author, “ they come 
to form or to perfect their style. Here they meet congenial 
society, they catch inspiration from the sight of great works, they 
contract a dependence on such helps, and at last they can do 
nothing well out of Rome. Poussin ascribed it to the air: I 
have heard Angellica say, that the water of Rome revived her 
powers, and gave her ideas.” Having mentioned the name of Can- 
ova, and the British public having been lately much interested 
in the character and talents of this great man, we shall give Mr. 
F’s remarks on his principal works. 


‘* The only Venetian artist that could ever impress my soul or awake its 
affections, is Canova. His first attempt at history remains here, in one of 
the Pisani palaces. The subject is Deedalus fixing wings on his son; a 
Deedalus sg full of the father and the workman, that Canova has seldom 
surpassed the expression at Rome. Genius is like the spiral, more rapid in 
its first progress than when itdraws near the unattainable centre of per- 
fection. Reynold, looking back at his guinea-portraits, and Bernini at 
his busts of cardinal Scipio Borghese, were mortified to find those not se 
inferior as they expected to their latter works. In a Manzilli palace, Ca- 
nova’s Psyche stands alone, and, intent on her butterfly, she discovers no 
want; yet at Rome he has twined the enamoured god so exquisitely round 
her, as to appear essential to his lovely partner. How few are so happy 
in eking their works! how seldom can you add to a finished thing.” 
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The excursion to Tivoli is told with much force and spirit and 
the portrait of their Cicerone is sketched from the life. 


‘** Our guide was a local Latinist. Though as ignorant of the language 
as any other parrot, he quoted, with good accent and good discretion, all 
the ancient poets that bore upon his rounds. His Latin coukd even go 
twelve miles up the country, to Horace’s place at Licienza: it took in Blan- 
dusia, Lucretilis, Digentia, Mandela, Vacuna, and entertained us during 
haif our tour, till at last we detected the harmless imposture, by quoting 
out of his beat. Yet poor Donato excelled in his narrow sphere. Before 
he installed himself a Cicerone, he had been employed by landscape- 
painters to carry their implements round the hill. From them he had 
picked up the best remarks on its scenery. He stopped us at the finest 
points of view, he lectured, he grinned with admiration, he amused us, 
and was happy.” 


The scene itself is painted con amore. 


** The hill of Tivoli is allover picture. The city, the villas, the ruins, 
the rocks, the cascades, in the fore-ground; the Sabine hills, the three 
Monticelli, Soracte, Frascati, the Campagna, and Rome in the distance. 
These form a succession of landseapes, superior in the delight produced to 
the richest cabinet of Claude’s. Tivoli cannot be described: no true por- 
trait of it exists:*all views alter and embellish it: they are poetical trans- 
lations of the matchless original. Indeed, when you come to detail the 
hill, some defect of harmony will ever be found i in the fore-ground or dis- 
tance, something in the swell or channelling of its sides, something in the 
growth or the grouping of its trees, which painters, referring every object 
to its effect on canvass, will often condemn as bad nature. In fact, the 
beauties of landscape are all accidental. Nature, intent on more impor- 
tant ends, does nothing exclusively to please the eye. Nostream fiows 
exactly as the artist would wish it: he wants mountains where he finds only 
hills; he wants hills where he findsa plain. Nature gives him but scatter- 
ed elements; the composition is his own.”’ 


No spot in Italy, or perhaps in the world, furnishes a wider 
scope for the pencil of the artist, and the descriptive powers of 
the tourist, than the vicinity of Naples. A view of the Campi 
Phlegraei, the bay of Puteoli, the promontory of Misenus, and 
the retreats of Baiae, cannot but awaken the most noble and en- 
dearing recollections. No wonder, then, that Mr. Forsyth, who 
is always happy in his descriptions, should be doubly so in pain- 
ting the scenery of Naples. We regret we have not reom for 
the whole; the reader may,however, judge of the remainder 
from a part. 


‘To enjoy the picture of Naples at its finest point of view, you must 
sail out in the morning about a mile from the mole, and catch the sun 
rising behind the hills. There you can distinguish at once the three 
celebrated craters upon which the city forms a “loose amphitheatre: you 
see the whole elevation broken into great masses, and crossed by great 
lines; lines formed of long palaces, hanging gardens, and regular rows 
of terraced roofs: you trace the outline on the sea curiously indented, 
the shipping clustered behind the moles, and castles or towers on the 
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points of projection. Such is the city taken in one broad view. To 
describe its buildings I leave to the guide-books: its environs belong to 
the painter.” 


Such is the exterior view of this celebrated city; the picture 
ofthe interior is touched with all the genuine humour and the 
realizing effect of a Hogarth or a Teniers. 


** Naples, in its interior, has no parallel on earth. The crowd of 
London is uniform and intelligible; it is a double line in quick motion, 
it is the crowd of business. The crowd of Naples consists in a general 
tide rolling up and down, in the middle of this tide a hundred eddies of 
men. Here you are swept on by the current, there you are wheeled round 
by the vortex. A diversity of trades dispute with you in the streets. 
You are stopped by a carpenter’s bench, you are lust among shoemaker’ 
stools, you dash among the pots of a maccaroni-stall, and you sie 
behind a lazarone’s night-basket. In this region of caricature, every 
bargain sounds like a battle: the popular exhibitions are full of the 
grotesque; some of their church-processions would frighten a war-horse. 

‘* The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the town, and exhibits 
most of its humours. Here stands a methodistical friar preaching to one 
row of dazwroni: there Punch, the representative of the nation, holds 
forth to a crowd. Yonder, another orator recounts the miracles per. 
formed by a sacred waxwork on which he rubs his agnuses, and sells 
them, thus impregnated with grace, foragrain a piece. Beyond him are 
quacks, in hussar uniform, exalting their drugs, and brandishing their 
sabres, as if not content with one mode of killing. The next professore 
is a dog of knowledge, great in his own little circle of admirers. Opposite 
to him stand two jocund old men, in the centre of an oval group, singing 
alternately to their crazy guitars. Further on a motley audience seated 
on planks, and listening to a tragi-comic Jfilosofo, who re ads, sings, and 
gesticulates old Gothic tales of Orlando and his Paladins.’ 


The reader will readily acknowledge, that such a scene 
could have been painted only by a minute and attentive observer 
of nature. After detaining us most agreeabiy amidst these scenes 
of classical renown, he quits Naples with the following reflec- 


tions: 


‘To amere student of nature, to an artist, toa man of pleasure, to any 
man that can be happy among people who seldom affect virtue, perhaps 
there is no residence in Europe so tempting as Naples and its environs. 
What variety of attraction! a climate where heaven’s breath smells sweet 
and wooingly—the most beautiful interchange of sea and land; wines, 
fruits, provisions in their highest excellence; a vigorous and luxuriant 
nature, unparalleled in its productions and processes; all the wonders 
of volcanic power spent or in action; antiquities different from all anti- 
guities on earth; a coast which was once the fairy-land of poets, and the 
favourite retreat of greatinen. Even the tyrants of the creation loved 
this alluring region, spared it, adorned it, lived in it, died in it.”’ 

We are unable to follow the author to Portici, to Pompeii, 
to Paestum, and to profit by the just and happy remarks which 
are suggested by the various objects that diversify such an excur- 
Sion. 
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At page 330, we find our traveller at Venice; but he is stilt 
so full of Naples and Baiae, that nothing seems to please him in 
what he terms ‘ the moated imprisonment of a town.’ He has- 
tens forward to Turin with the following remarks: which con- 
tain some good hints to our countrymen, who are now eagerly 
flocking to those scenes, over which we are so pleasantly accom- 
panying our ‘ourist. 


‘s My stay at Venice was short. We make the tour of Italy, as we 
make the circuit of a gallery. We set out determined to let nothing 
escape us unexamined, and thus we. waste our attention,* while it is 
fresh, on the first objects, which are not generally the best. On advanc- 
ing we are dazzled with excellence, and fatigued with admiration. We 
can take, however, but a certain dose of this pleasure at a time, and at 
length, when the eye is saturated with pictures, we begin to long for the 
conclusion, and we run through the last rooms with a rapid glance. Such 
a feeling as this will account for the hurried manner in which I passed 
through the five final towns of my journey, and this feeling was enforced 
by the dread of an impending war, the love of home, and the impatience 
of my companion. 

‘* Whoever goes abroad merely for observation, should avoid his own 
countrymen. If you travel in a party, your curiosity must adopt their 
paces: you must sometimes post through towns rich in art or antiquity, 
and stop where the only attraction is good cheer. While you linger with 
fond delay among the select beauties of a gallery, your friends are advanc- 
ing into other rooms, and the keeper complains when you separate; you 
thus lose the free‘om of inspection, your ears ring with impatience, and 
often with absurdity. If you travel with one whois more ignorant of 
the language than yourself, you must stand interpreter in all his bicker- 
ings with the natives; and will seldom content him, fora man is usually 
harsher, when his spleen is to pass through the mouth of another, than 
when he speaks for himself.” 


We are detained at the Dominican convent at Turin to ex- 
amine the chef-d’ceuvre o: Da Vinci’s pencil. The original car- 
toons of this celebrated picture are in our own country, and have 
been liberally permitted to adorn the gallery of the British Insti- 
tution. We cannot let this opportunity pass, without paying our 
mite of applause tothe public spirit and the liberality of feeling 
by which this gallery was formed, for the purpose of raising a 
fund for the encouragement of native merit; we know of no estab- 
lishment that more fairly promises to promote the cause of the 
fine arts in our country. Under these considerations, we shall 
be excused for making an extract from Mr. Forsyth’s account of 
this painting. 

‘‘ Here is the great supper itself! Though incorporated with a wall, 
the superb picture has passed through a chapter of accidents. Da Vinci, 
the dupe of his own inventions, contrived for this work a new kind of 
ground or imprimatura, containing oils which were foreign to fresco. 
in halfa century, half the picture was effaced. Ofall the heads remain- 
ing, only three, it is thought, are original, and the colouring even of these is 
due to the pencil of restorers. When faded, it fell into neglect, and 
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became the sport of various barbarians. It was once whitewashed by tire 
monks themselves. It was shot at wantonly by the Sclavonians who were 
lately quartered here: it was blistered, they say, by the corrosive fumes 
of the cavalry horses which were stabled in the refectory. At last it 
was rescued from perdition, and has lately acquired immortality from 
Morghen’s unparalleled engraving. But Morghen found this picture se 
altered by restorers, that he was reduced to seek the original in its copies, 
two of which were painted in Da Vinci’s time upon more fortunate walls. 
Like Euphranor in painting the twelve divinities, Leonardo began with 
the apostles, and exhausting his powers on them, he reserved no pre- 
eminence forthe master. Having lavished his last touch of excellence 
on the celestial beauty of John, he left in despair the head of Christ un- 
finished. Why had he not recourse, like his copyist, to that portrait 
which they pretend, was sent by Christ himself as a present to king 
Abgarus? The Judas is generally supposed to be a likeness of the prior; 
but the painter, it seems, did not execute his threat.” 


We are now brought to Florence; but for particulars of this 
interesting city, we must refer the readers to the volume itself. 
We shall content ourselves with selecting Mr. F’s just and 
liberal remarks upon the numerous charitable institutions 
that render that city more celebrated than all its works of art. 


‘« A society of gentlemen, called the Bounuoman di San Martino, has 
been for four hundred years collecting and distributing alms among the 
poor who are ashamed to beg. The rank of these philanthropists, and 
their objects of relief, induce the rich to contribute, and sometimes to be- 
queath very considerable supplies. All bequests are turned directly into 
cash; nothing is funded, nothing belongs to the society, except the oratory 
where they meet. The receipts of every year are distributed within the 
year, to hundreds who are starving under genteel appearance: decayed 
gentlemen whose rank deters others from offering relief; ladies who live in 
rarrets, and, ashamed of their poverty, steal down to mass before day-light: 
indust rious women whom the failure of the silk-manufacture has left w ithout 
any resource;—such are the objects whom these Buonuomini go weekly, 
privately, to visit and relieve. They were a kind of benevolent spies upon 
the domestic miseries of Florenee, and used to search for the retreats of 
— ring delicacy. 

‘The Misericordia i is an institution diffused over Tuscany. At Florence 
it consists of 400 men, chosen promiscuously from every rank, and classed 
into fratelh, giorn: anti, and straeciafog¢h. These philanthropists volunteer 
their service to the sick, the hurt, and the dead. On the toll of a bell 
they repair to their chapel, where they conceal themselves in long black 
vesiments, which mask the whole head, and then set out with a covered 
litter, to convey the patients to the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. There 
vou wili find the first noblemen in Florence, with their aprons and ladles, 
following the soup, which is wheeled along the wards, and dealing it out te 
the sick, as a check on the administration of the hospital. In the same 
lueubrious garb they convey, in the evening, the corpses of the d: iy to St. 

Catherine’s Church, where all the dead are collected for the midnight cart, 
and sent to the common burving-ground at Trespiano. This benevolent 
society has never paused for the last 500 years, nor desisted from its fatal 
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duties during several plagues. Leopold was a member, and occasionally 
assisted in bearing on his shoulders, 
‘**Con sollecito amor gli egri e feriti. 


93 


The author does not, however, spare the Florentines; but is 
very severe upon their vices, their credulity, and their supersti- 
tion. Among other miracles and wonders, the following is re- 
corded in his usual strain of pleasantry. 


‘* After this miracle come a ghost from purgatory, and haunted the wood 
of Villamagna, near Florence, to tell the secrets of its prison-house, and 
beg a requiem of eight paternosters a-day. It appeared, and spoke only 
to a little shepherdess; but people of all ranks, priests, and physicians, 
flocked from the city, suggested to her questions, and received with reve- 
rential awe the answers which she reported from the spirit. A crucifix was 
raised in the haunted spot, myriads of seraphim (‘* un nugolo di bambini,”’ 
said the child) fluttered round it, and the multitude fell down in devotion. 

‘* Cantando miserere a verso a verso. 

‘‘'These parties lasted during the hottest months of 1800. Paolitti, a 
writer celebrated in agriculture, records the whole transaction, as rector 
of Villamagna. The archbishop examined the shepherdess, gave his sanc- 
tion to her tale, and sent her round to the convents, to satisfy the pious 
curiosity of the nuns. I must not, however, omit that the master of this 
visionary had a large stock of wine, which the excessive heat was then 
spoiling. Providentially for its sale, the ghost continued its visits till all 
was drunk up by the thirsty multitude. It then thanked them for the holy 
charity of their prayers, and announced its departure to paradise. In- 
deed the scandalous chronicle mentioned a few barrels which were also 
turning sour in the rector’s own cellar.” 


Thus we have attentively followed Mr. Forsyth through his 
delightful and picturesque tour; throughout which he has admira- 
bly succeeded in imparting his own vivid impressions, and in giv- 
ing streng and living pictures of the scenes he has visited. Even 
when describing places with which we are familiar, from the ac- 
counts of late travellers, he possesses the happy art of throwing so 
much novelty and spirit into his narrative, that we read it with 
all the satisfaction of a first visitant. Our readers will feel the 
truth of these observations, if they do but compare the extracts 
we have here given, descriptive of Rome and Naples, with those 
of two celebrated tourists quoted in former numbers. It might 
have been imagined that Eustace and Chateaubriand had ex- 
hausted the subject; but Mr. For syth has shown what new beau- 
ties a man of genius may discover in the mest common and beaten 
tracks. But his observations on painting, sculpture, and all the 
productions of the fine arts, form the most valuable part of the 
volume. The reader is not wearied with hacknied criticism, nor 
disgusted with the cant of connoisseurs and dilletanti. 

But whiie we speak so warmly of its merits in these particulars 
justice demands that we should notice its numerous defects.— 
The great object of the traveller who sits down to write an account 
of his tour, should be a love of truth—a desire to correct the pre- 
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yudices of his countrymen, and not to detail the scandalous reports. 
of the day, and copy from previous travellers the hereditary 
tales and falsehoods that have been propagated for successive. 
ages. The latteris the prevailing error of Mr. Forsyth. He 
travelled rapidly through Italy; and yet he enters into a disqui- 
sition upon the manners and character of the inhabitants, with all 
the gravity of a philosopher who had lived in those countries for 
years. and had had leisure to study ail the varieties of human char- 
acter there. Hence, instead of a portrait of Italian manners, he 
has crawn a caricature; he has detailed, with curious accuracy, the 
scandalous anecdotes, and exaggerations of the tea-table, as pure 
maiters of fact. Another of his faults is, that he is always aiming at 
effect; he is resolvedto say something good, and his determination 
frequently leads him to have little respect to truth. There is a 
certain flashy manner about many of his delineations of character, 
where it is evident he has not scrupled to sacrifice truth to effect. 
All this is no less disgraceful to the character of the writer, than 
the indecent anecdotes, that * blur the the cheek of modesty,” in 
more than one part of the volume. With these exceptions, which 
we yet hope another edition will correct, the work may be justly 
considered as a valuable addition to our stock of travels, few of 
which surpass it in power of language, and justness of criticism. 


A summary statement of the origin, progress, and present state of the Wash- 
| ington Benevolent Souety of Pennsylvania: with an account of the opening 
and dedication of the Washington Hall, on the first of October, 1816; inclu- 
ding the religious services performed by the right reverend William White, 
D. D. and an cration by the honourable Joseph Hopkinson, M. C. a member 
of the society.——T'o which is added an Appendix, containing the Constitution 
and By-laws, and a description of the building and other property belonging 


to the society. 
(Continued from our last.) 


WE proceed now to give an account of the splendid edifice, 
of which our engraver furnished a view in the last number of this 


Journal. 


The plan of the Washington Hall is a parallelogram, seventy-three 
feet in front, by one hundred and thirty-eight feet nine inches deep. The 
elevation presents one principal story, raised upon a high, rustic basement. 
The fagade on Third street is distinguished by a grand niche of twenty- 
two feet diameter, sweeping into the building, on the principal floor, 
fronted by a screen of columns of the Greck Ionic character, surmounted 
by their entablature, over which springs, from a blocking course, a semi- 


wircular arch, equal in diameter to the niche. In this great niche a status 
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ef Washington is to be placed; and behind are smaller niches to receive 
those of Penn and Hamilton. Over these are tablets of decoration, and 
a panelled canopy crowns the whole. On the blocking over the entabla- 
ture, in front of this canopy, ap eagle is represented descending with a 
wreath of victory. Below this niche, on the basement story, a recess, 
fronted by rustic pillars, opens an entrance into the building. On each 
side of this recess is a smal] niche for busts, over which, in the principal 
story, and above the entablature are tablets of trephies. These central 
decorations occupy a space of thirty-eight feet on the plan, projecting 
four feet before the inferior parts of the building, and rising. to the height 
of the main cornice, and are pierced in each story with a single window 
of large dimensions. The centre building being elevated by the great 
arch of the niche, steps back in blocking over the arch. The return of 
the building to the Washington Hall Hotel, carries the same character of 
finish as the front, and the whole is enclosed from the street by an iron 
pallisade. 

To enter the building you ascend a low flight of marble steps, through 
the recess in front, and pass into a circular vestibule, twenty-six feet m 
diameter, crowned by adome. On the right is the principal staircase; 
on the left a door leads into an office or committee room, twenty feet 
by eighteen; in front, an arch way opens into a passage extending 
the whole depth of the building, and on each side of this arch corres- 
ponding apertures lead, the one on the left to a suite of rooms, ad- 
joining to, and opening into the Hotel; that on the right to the banquet- 
ing room, which is one hundred and seventeen feet in length, by thirty 
feet in width, circled at each end, the walls being pierced on one side by 
windows, and on the other by great folding doors, which, opening across 
the passage, meet corresponding doors opening from the opposite rooms, 
thus forming a suite of apartments capable of containing three thousand 
persons. ‘Two communications are also made with the adjoining Hotel. 
The walls of the great banqueting room are decorated with pilasters and 
niches, and the ceiling groined in the centre, and niched at each end. A 
music gallery is erected just over the entrance from the vestibule. 

Ascending the principal stairs, you land in a second vestibule. The 
stairs continue up to the galleries. On the left of this vestibule, a large 
window, descending to the floor, opens into the great niche. At the end of 
the vestibule a door leads into a committee room, eighteen feet by twenty: 
and turning to the right, you enter, through a large folding door, into the 
grand saloon. This room, which is particularly appropriated to the meet- 
ings of the society, is one hundred and twenty feet long, and nearly sev- 
enty feet wide, encircled by a double colonnade, supporting and screening 
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galleries. Above the entablature of the upper columns, springs a vauit- 
ed ceiling of forty-five feet in diameter. This vault is niched at the end 
next to the entrance, and the circle is continued down to the floor, open- 
ed at the angles by recesses, and fronted by columns. The whole height 
of the saloon is forty-five feet. The columns composing the colonnade are 
Greek Ionic below. Over its entablature runs a dwarf balustrading, en- 
closing the galleries. Above this is a colonnade of Attic columns. The 
rostrum and president’s chair are placed a little in front of the music gal- 
lery at the west end, and on each side are disposed the seats of the other 
officers of the society. 

The saloon is capable of containing four thousand persons with per- 
fect convenience, and, if crowded, from five thousand to six thousand in- 
cluding the galleries. The floor between the columns is so constructed as 
by means of screws and other machinery, to be rendered elastic for the 
accommodation of dancing assemblies; and, when used for this purpose, 
the drapery curtains, which are proposed as decorations between the co- 
lumns, being dropped, the space behind them thus rendered private, may 
be appropriated as a green room, promenade, Nc. for such as do not dance. 

The roof of this building, which was designed and executed by Mr. 
Justus, the master builder, is constructed in such a manner as to have all 
its weight thrown perpendicularly upon the outer walls, so that no part 
of it bears upon the columns within; consequently the floor of the grand 
saloon carries simply its own weight and part of that of the surrounding 
galleries, each of the columns of which rests upon the key wedge of one 


of the girders. pp. 101, 2, 3, 4. 


The contents of this pamphlet are so fully set forth in its 
title-page, prefixed to the first part of this article, that we shall 
no longer delay our intention of transcribing a few passages from 
Mr. Hopxinson’s Address; which was one of our principal in- 
ducements to notice the book. 


Until our Washington appeared, every nation had its great man, 
and proudly refused to admit the superiority of any rival. With him 
all competition is abandoned; and the wise and good of all nations unite 
in pronouncing him ‘‘ the most worthy.” The orators and statesmen of 
England and France have vied with each other in eulogizing the vir- 
tues of Washington. The leaders of opposing parties, rivals for power 
and fame, transcendent in their own talents and stations, and differ- 
ing, systematically, upon every other subject, have agreed in bowing 
fo the supremacy of the American patriot; in reverencing the great 
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qualities and pure excellence of the man of America; the man of the 
age; the man of mankind. ‘Such a character,” says a French orator, 
‘is worthy of the best days of antiquity. In collecting all the traits 
which compose it, we doubt if it has appeared in our age. We believe 
we have before us one of those illustrious men so finely portrayed by 
Plutarch.”” The eloquence of the British parliament has been made to 
sparkle with the achievements and virtues of Washington; and the 
most celebrated journal of our day, thus speaks on the same subject:— 
‘‘The images of grandeur and power, those meteor ights which exha- 
Jed in the stormy atmosphere of revolution, to allure the ambitious and 
dazzle the weak, made no impression on the firm and virtuous soul of 
ihe American commander. Having given liberty to his country, Wash- 
ington once more retired to his paternal roof, followed by the fervent 
admiration of his countrymen. Every heart, indeed, at all susceptible of 
being moved by the view of moral greatness, of all that displays divinity 
vf soul in created man, must have warmed with admiration, on seeing 
him, who saved a country, renounce power and honours, and retain no 
vther reward for his services, than that country’s love.” 

It is not, therefore, by the selfish partiality or overweening pride 
vf his own countrymen, that WasHrneTon is hailed “ first in war, and 
first in peace;”? but by the suffrages of the most distinguished men of 
every people. The crowned monarch, on his glittering throne, over 
whatever region he may rule, and by whatever principles he may go- 
vern, drops his sceptre at the name of WaAsnrneron; of republican 
Wasuincton. Yes—he who disregarded crowns and sceptres, receives 
the homage of kings who wear them. The speculative, philosophical 
statesman, whose systems require a perfection of virtue seldom attain. 
ed, finds all he wants in the life of Wasninaron. The moralist points 
to him as the great example; and the religious pride themselves on his 
exalted piety.—All menstrive to be,or seem, like Wasarnetron. The 
proudest feel no humnlity in yielding to him; nor the best in confess- 
ing his superiority. Thus, when the glorious luminary of day comes 
forth, m his unquenchable splendour, the smaller lights are buried in 
his blaze, and we scarcely remember that ‘such things were.’’ What 
is the spell in which he thus binds the‘affections of men? What the 
mighty magic which thus enchains admiration, and overpowers the fa- 
culties of evi? Envy, calumny, pride, and self-love, all confess his do- 
minion, and leave him unmolested and wnapproached. It is not that he 
was dauntless as the eagle that floated on his banner; for Ambitjon is 
fearless in pursuing his darling hopes. It is not that he was wise; for 


wisdom has sometimes visited the umust and dwelt with the obscure. 
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It is not that he was fortunate; for a lasting reputation never yet was 
raised on accident. It is that all his great and rare qualities were ever 
governed by an unerring sense of justice, which yielded to no sugges- 
tion of interest or convenience; by a noble disinterestedness, which 
made no calculations for himself; by a benevolence which extended 
over every human want and weakness; by a firmness of soul, which 
made no compromises between right and wrong; by a dignified, pure, 
and upright love of country, which bravely pursued her true interests, 
her honest policy, regardless of popular errors and temporary delusions. 
He knew his country, and he trusted her for his ultimate justification, 


- even when he opposed her feelings and wishes. The result proved that 


his country was worthy of him, and he of his country; for, as time 
discovered the truth of things, and experience dissipated the fumes of 
enthusiasm, the wisdom of WasHine@Ton was cleared of every doubt, as 
his patriotism was above all suspicion. O! my countrymen, look through 
the life of this wonderful man, from childhood to the grave. It is a 
stream of light; easily followed. Is there a blemish which envy can 
point to? Is there a spot for calumny to breathe on? 

To his Farewell Address, which combines the most profound know- 
ledge of government and man, with the most’ affectionate solicitude for 
your welfare, | commend your constant attention. Virtue is the basis 
of his system. ‘‘Can it be,” exclaims this christian patriot, ‘ that 
Providence has not connected the permanent felicity of a nation with 
its virtue?” He earnestly inculcates obedience to the government you 
have chosen for yourselves; and pronounces his condemnation on ‘* all 
obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations and associ- 
ations, under whatever plausible character, with a real design to di- 
rect, control, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and; action 
of the constituted authorities. But his first great lesson, and his most 
anxious solicitude, was for the wnion of these states. This he pronoun 
ces to be “the main pillar in the edifice of your real independence; 
the support of your tranquillity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; your prosperity: of your very liberty.” In the most solemn tone 
of parental admonition, he beseeches you, ‘ to accustom yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity; watching for its preservation with jealous anxiety; discoun- 
tenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any 
event, be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of any attempt to alienate any portion of your country from the rest, 
er to enfeeble the sacred ties, which now link together the varion¢ 
parts.” 
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Fe.iow Critizens!—While your hearts glow with love and grati- 
tude for the founder and father of your country; while the recollection 
of his matchless deeds and unrivalled fame, fills you with a noble pride, 
and you are ready to exclaim, in a burstof enthusiasm; ‘* T'his Washing- 
ton is ours; I would that I could transport you to the spot, where his 
mortal remains, all that is left for you to honour, moulder and rest. It 
is a spot distinguished by nothing but its meanness; and exciting no 
feeling but indignation and shame. Yes, brethren, your W AsHINGTON, 
he whose name filled the world, and can perish but with the records of 
man; who never has been, and never will be surpassed in any thing 
that ennobles our nature and gives title to reverence, he lies there, not 
dishonoured, for our ingratitude cannot dishonour him; but neglected and 
almost forgotten. Every year accustoms us more and more to the foul 
shame; wears away, by degrees, the remorse of ingratitude, and at no 
distant period we shall look at it with indifference. The honourable rela- 
tives of the’ departed hero, are prevented from gratifying their feelings 
of veneration and love for his remains, by having parted with them, on 
the solemn requisition of the nation; a solemn mockery; for, from that 
moment, the nation has thought of them no more. Does the history of 
man, do the tales of fiction, furnish any thing like this, in cold hearted, 
refined, insulting cruelty? To ask from the widow, and such a widow! 
the body of her deceased husband, and such a husband! only that those 
who asked for it might show how little they valued it. 

I would recommend, that on every great national festival, particular- 
ly on the birth days of our Independence and of WasHINGTON, every 
newspaper, every journal, every meeting, every public address, in the 
United States, should, systematically, rouse the people on this subject, 
until those who have the power, and whose duty it is, to cleanse us of this 
disgrace, shall be compelled to do so.—pp. 64, 65. 


The readers of this journal have had abundant evidence, 
that we heartily concur with the orator in the concluding part of 
this admirable sketch. We apprehend that Mr. H. is mistaken, 
however, when he says that the relatives of our political father, 
are prevented from “ gratifying their feelings of veneration,” &c. 
It was one of the last acts of the Adams’ administration to make 
this requisiticn, and ‘the law was not passed without considerable 
opposition. It was therefore not surprising that it should have 
been suffered to die in neglect, by those who refused to breathe 
it into life.. Upon them and not the nation, be this reproach! The 
mortal remains of Washington still repose in the soil of the fa- 
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voured spot to which he retreated from the admiration of the civ- 
ilized world. Judge Washington has very properly refused to 
permit them to be removed. About a year ago the sum of ten 
thousand dollars was appropriated to the purpose of erecting a 
monument by the state of Massachusetts. Whether we are to 
behold another dead letter law, remains to be seen. The lottery 
monument at Baltimore, by which we are irresistibly reminded of 
a certain tax that was levied by one of the*popes—is rising from 
the earth. But the most substantial act that we have seen,—the 
only one that is worthy of the living or the dead—has recently 
been passed in the state of North-Carolina. Instead of the cau- 
tious calculations which we find in the north, or the mean appeal 
‘to sordid motives, displayed in the monument to the south, the 
governor of Carolina, by the direction of the legislature, has //a- 
ced the sum of ten thousand dollars in the hands of signor Cono- 
va, a Roman sculptor, in return for which, he has engaged to ex- 
ecute a statue of Washington. 

Can the society whose proceedings have occasioned these re- 


marks, adorn our city with some memorial of this description; .or 

shall they rather endeavour to perpetuate the illustrious name, by 

a rigid adherence to the principles of the greatest among men? 
xP 

PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS: or Sketches of the Public Character of some of 


the most distinguished Speakers in the House of Commons. Originally 
printed in the Examiner. 8vo. pp. 236. Price 8s. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


( From the Eclectic Review.) 


Tre English House of Commons, we venture to assert, is stil] 
incomparably the noblest political assembly in the world. Al- 
though our senators do not present the majestic spectacle of aged 
and reverend forms with snow-white beards, invested with the fow- 
ing foga, such as struck awe into the barbarian invaders of ancient 
Rome;—although no scenic pump, such as attends the conclaves 
of cardinals and the levees of princes, confers outward splendour 
on their proceedings;—although those proceedings are in fact 
vastly less dignified and less interesting, and characterized™by 
a display of ‘intellect, feeling, or energy, far less than one 
might be innocently led to anticipate;—still, that such an assem- 
bly exists, an assembly of commoners and free men, constituting 
‘ an essential part of the national government, and actually trans- 
acting in the face of society, the business of legislation, which 
elsewhere is for the most part carried on in mystery and darkness, 


in the chambers and cabinets of Power:—this is a circumstance 
, 
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in itself replete with grandeur. Who can tell what influence the 
existence of one such assembly may have on the rulers of other 
countries, to deter them from enormities of aggression on the 
liberties of their subjects, or to induce them to concede a measure 
of freedom? The galling recollection, that in this one assembly 
the deeds of princes will be canvassed with unshackled freedom 
and with absolute impunity, and the wrongs of humanity obtain 
audience, if not redress; the apprehension that from the heart of 
the British people a voice may ‘go forth, to rouse and animate the 
enslaved and oppressed, may well be supposed to have had a de- 
cided influence in strengthening the restraints of fear or of policy. 
An institute like that in which our constitutional liberty is embo- 
died, constitutes a beacon which the people of other countries, 
who languish for liberty, must regard with hope, and at which 
tyrants must sicken with dismay. 

With regard to this nation, we are not certain whether the very 
circumstances, which on a nearer view of the subject, are calcu- 
lated to detract from the impressiveness of such an assembly, and 
to lessen the public confidence in its decisions, ought not to en- 
hance in our estimation, the value of our constitutional privileges. 
As itis of infinitely greater moment that the British people should 
be taught to think well of their institutions, than that they should 
implicitly reverence the administrators of power, they should be 
taught to perceive how excellently secured are those liberties which 
Power dares not infringe, and corruption cannot quite destroy; 
how valuable must be those constitutional forms which, when the 
spirit of the constitution slumbers, still determine a boundary that 
the minister of the crown dares not pass! How admirably framed 
must be that complicated machinery, which so inconsiderable a 
degree of collective intellectual energy, is competent to keep in 
motion, so as to effect the general purposes of government. Those 
who most sincerely urge the necessity of Parliamentary Reform, 
cannot be supposed blind to the inestimable advantages resulting 
from even that fartial representation which the country enjoys. 
The national will is at least recognised as a party necessarily 
co-operating in the acts of government, and it is still to a certain 
degree exerted, controlling, if we may so express it, the physical 
elements of power, and modifying the authority of law. The 
House of Commons, in fact, constitutes a standing recognition of 
the nature of the compact on which legitimate authority is found- 
ed, while what it has actually achieved for Europe, forms a no less 
striking illustration of the true nature of national power. 

When we allude to the moderate rate of ability which is exhi- 
bited by the members of the present House of Commons, it is 
obvious, that we do not presume to sit in judgment on the gene- 
ral qualifications of its leaders as statesmen; nor would we by any 
means disparage that diligent attention to the details of political 
business, which characterizes the present administration. It is in 
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reference to the low degree of intellectual exertion in debate, the 
dearth of eloquence, and the substitution of a mechanical plan of 
oratorical warfare for an independent adherence to constitutional 
principles, that we allow of the justness of this moderated es- 
timate. 


‘ Subjects of almost incalculable interest,’ remarks our Portrait painter, 
“are to be discussed: peace and war, laws, morals, manufactures, commerce, 
all that concerns the wealth, the happiness, the glory of nations. Can the 
imagination conceive a finerfield for oratorical emulation; more powerful 
incentives to awaken the mind to develop all its energies and all its graces 
through its noble organ, the tongue? What is the fact? About half a dozen 
speakers, who have acquired a certaim fluent mediocrity, are allowed to 
settle the disputed proposition with little knowledge and less spirit, whilst 
the rest remain idle and almost unconcerned hearers, sometimes yawning, 
sometimes sleeping, and sometimes, to evince perhaps their claims to sit 
in a speaking assembly, shouting in a style to be envied only by a Stentor 
or a whipper in. It is indeed matter of humiliating reflection that, in a 
country like England, whose philosophers, and poets, and artists, may go 
side by side with the proudest names of antiquity—whose wealth and power 
make Greece dwindle into insignificance, and might dispute the preced- 
ence even with the gigantic despotism of Imperial Rome; in a coun- 
try too, blest with a popular congress, where the voices*of the chiefs of 
the nation may be heard, that scarcely one man has arisen who deserves 
the title of orator; scarcely one, who like Cicero, by the mere power 
of words, has darted the public indignation against a state delin- 


 quent,.or like Demosthenes has electrified a wl.ole people with one univer- 


sal impulse of patriotism.’ pp. 3, 4. 


Criticus, (as the author styled himself in the ExamineEr,) 
proceeds to remark, that it would require a long dissertation to 
investigate the cause of this oratorical inferiority of our country- 
men. He will not allow that it is to be ascribed in any degree to 
the good sense of the nation; or that it can be made a question 
whether Pericles and Demosthenes, Cesar and Cicero, had as 
much good sensefas lords Liverpool and Castlereagh. This is, how- 
ever, rather flippantly said, since the comparison can not with fair- 
ness be drawn between individuals, and we suspect that at no pe- 
riod could Greece or Rome present an assembly of which Peri- 
cles or Cicero might be assumed to be an average specimen. 
Besides, our author in the subsequent sentences would seem to 

admit, that under the present circumstances of the case, it might 
be an indication of good sense to abstain from a useless expendi- 
ture of eloquence. 

‘ A better reason,’ he says; ‘may perhaps be found in the constitution 
of that Assembly, which only assumes the character of being popular; and, 
while it pretends to regulate its decisions by deliberative wisdom, in fact 
listens only to the voice of power.’ In such a meeting, however grand the 
matter of-debate, there is little stimulus for any but the most enterprising 
sind to waste its powers on a predetermined audience: for what could the 
voice of an angel do against a silent vote bought in silence! These pur- 
chased decisions, these previously bargained securities against the possi 
ble effects of eloquence, are sufficient to extirpate all the motives for ex- 
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ertion in the common run of ambitious men. Even aman, whose love of 


fame is purified from mere selfishness, may be forgiven, if he hesitates a_ 


little before he will devote the whole faculties of his mind to astonish an 
audience, who are bound by honour or by covenant not to be convinced, 
though Demosthenes, should rise from the dead: and to whom is left merely 
the half animal capacity of receiving pleasure from the sound of well har- 
monized periods. It asks a mind of no common firmness, of no common 
benevolence, to persevere in haranguing an impenetrable assembly from 
the almost baseless hope that some better spirit may disenthrall itself from 
its ignoble bondage, and dare to act solely at the direction of virtue and 
intelligence.’ pp. 7, 8. 

This does not quite account for the phenomenon. Eloquence 
would bea very dangerous faculty, if it were always available for 
carrying the disputed point, and its possessor would require a 
portion of infallibility, to deserve always to come off victor. A 
majority of votes is,as our author admits, not the only criterion 
of the successful exertion of talent. A virtuous patriot would 
find his sufficient reward in those ‘slow and regulated benefits’ 
which would be sure to result from his perseverance in assailing a 
corrupt administration. He might control those whom he could not 
dispossess of power; he might deter from attempts which he could 
not frustrate. He is pleading at the tribunal of his country, in the 
audience of the civilized world, and surely, how unavailing soever 
may be his efforts to accomplish the exact amount of good he aims 
at, he has no feeble inducements to exert his utmost faculties on 
the side of truth and virtue. He may despise the plaudits of the 
mob; but as he will not regard the interest which the English peo- 


ple take in parliamentary discussions, in the light of a ridiculous or. 


unimportant characteristic, so, he will estimate aright the immense 
value of the average opinions of the people. In fact, the ideal 
orator we are portraying, may more perfectly realize all that our 
author ascribes with considerable justice to the exertions of Whit- 
bread. If he cannot command a majority of votes, he may com- 
mand amajority of opinions. He may “ command and guide the 
sense of the nation.” 


‘A force ten times more powerful than the House of Commons, be- 
cause it always, directly or indirectly, influences the conduct of that as- 
sembly. To this the proudest minister is forced to bow; with reference 
to this he fabricates every measure: a piece of meditated tyranny is clip- 
ped away from this law; a patch of desirable fraud is torn from this ar- 
rangement; and corruption itself is quietly purged of the most acrid par- 
ticles of its poison. Such is the power of a great moral check when di- 
rected by an able and honest man.’ 


How is it then, that so wide a scope. presenting iteelf for virtu- 
ous ambition, with all that is pressing in the occasion, and all that 
is interesting in the subject, for the display of the highest facul- 
ties of ratiocination and eloquence, that the House of Commons 
' does not furnish a counterpart to this ideal portrait? In the mea- 
gre list of “ contents” to the present volume, although they com- 
prise every name of note in the House, we in vain look fora cha- 
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racter of sufficient prominence and of sufficient consistency, un- 
less in the distinguished and lamented person above referred to, 
to justify our fixing upon him the noble designation of an excep- 
tion. If in point of capability and.of uprightness of intention, the dis- 
tinction is due to any individual, we should incline to pass over 
the pretensions of more popular declaimers, to attest the justness 

_of the encomium passed by our author on the eloquence of Mr. 
Wilberforce as implying that exception. We find him strangely 
enough associated with Mr. W. Smith, who is characterized as 
having ‘ had the courage to touch the awful ark of the pure En- 
glish constitution, and it is his praise, and no slight praise, that he 
has not utterly sunk in the attempt.’ 


‘ To gd from the calm good sense of Mr. W. Smith to the enthusiastic 
declamation of Mr. Wilberforce, may seem to some a very rapid transi- 
tion: but those who have watched the conduct of these gentlemen must, I 
think, see that their object is the same, and that therefore they ought to 
be associated. He whose wishis to emancipate opinion from penalty 
will rejoice to have for his companion the man who has, though late in- 
deed, so eloquently pleaded the catholic cause, and who for years stood 
forth the irrepressible champion of the rights of the Negro. Indeed, 
when I consider the ardent and persevering struggle which Mr. Wilber- 
force so long maintained against the united strength of power and preju- 
dice, and contemplate his final success in that noble work, I feel it to be 
a humiliation to descend to scan petty defects, and the mere errors of our 
common humanity. Whothat looks upon an abundant harvest, ripened 
by the rays ofa summer sun, will sit down to calculate how often that 
sun has been overclouded? Or to come more to men and things, who 
would estimate Locke by his prolixity, or Shakspeare by his puns: 
Yet such is the rage for analyzing faults:—the common mind isso much 
more fitted to seize a flaw than to comprehend an excellence, that a wri- 
ter would be thought most blind and partial who would suffer even a saint 
to pass by unreprehended. What then can be alleged against Mr. Wil- 
berforce? Want of decision, arising, some think from timidity, others say 
from want of highmindedness, seems to be his principal foible. Often 
will he support a position in a strain of eloquence to which the House is 
but little accustomed, andend (Oh lame conclusion!) in persuading al- 
most every mind but his own. He has at length however broke the chain 
of his scruples, and last session, witha warmth of language and manner 
quite his own, unequivocally recommended the abolition of penal statutes 
in matters of religion. The speeches indeed of Mr. Wilberforce are 
among the very few good things now remaining in the British Parlia- 
ment: his diction is elegant, rich, and spirited: his tones (excuse some par- 
ty-whine) are so distinct and so melodious, that the most hostile ear hangs 
on them delighted. Then his address is so insinuating that, if he talked 
nonsense, you would feel yourself obliged to hearhim. I recollect that 
last session, when the house had been tired night after night with discus- 
sing the endless questions relating to Indian policy, when the commerce 
and finances and resources of our oriental empire had exhausted the 
lungs of all the speakers, and the patience of all the auditors—at that 
period Mr. Wilberforce, with a just confidence in his powers, ven- 
tured to broach the hacknied subject of Hindoo conversion. He spoke 
three hours, but nobody seemed fatigued: all indeed were pleased, some 
with the ingenious artifices of his manner, but most with the glowing lan- 
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guage of his heart. Much asI differed from him in opinion, it was impos- 
sible not to be delighted with his eloquence: and though I wish most hear- 
tily that the Hindoos might be left totheir own Trinity, yetI felt dis- 
posed toagree with him, that some good must arise tothe human mind 
by being engaged in acontroversy which willexercise mostof its facul- 
be Mr. Wilberforce is now verging towards age, and speaks but sel- 
dgm: he, however, nevér speaks without exciting a wish that he would 
say more: ‘he maintains like Mr. Grattan, though not with quite the same 
consistency, a considerable respectability of character by disdaining to 
-mix in the daily paltry squabbles of party: he is no hunter after place, 
though he isa little too much haunted with a passion for which he may 
quote the authority of St. Paul, of pleasing all men and of being all to all. 
I was sorry when, no longer able to retain the dignity of representing 
the greatest county in the kingdom, he condescended to sit as member of a 
petty borough. But something must be forgiven to an old man whose 
habits are formed. Parliament has been to him the scene of all his active 
exertions, of his pleasures and of his glory. We can pardon the old drama- 
tist who goes every night to take his uhviolated seat in the pit: we sympa- 
thize with the old soldier who vould hobble a whole day’s march to see a 
review: and shall less indulgence be given to the man who shows a 
rather extravagant fondness to cling to the place ennobled by the memory 
of, great men, now no more, and endeared by the recollections of his own 
triumphs? I confess I always look with equal respect and pleasure on this 
eloquent veteran, lingering among his bustling but far inferior posterity; 
and wellhas he aright to linger on the spot where he achieved one of the 
greenest laurels that ever brightened in the wreath of fame: a laurel bet- 
ter than that of the hero, as it is not stained with blood or tears: bet- 
tereven than that of the statesman who improves the’ civlization of his 
country, inasmuch as tocreate is more glorious than toimprove. And 
the man whose labours abolished the slave trade, at one blow struck 
away the barbarism of a hundred nations, and elevated myriads of human 
beings, degraded to the brute, into all the dignified capacities of civilized 
man. Tohave done this is the most noble, as itis the most useful work 
which any individual could accomplish: and in the, contemplation of 
this great achievement, Mr. Wilberforce and his friends may find full con- 
solation for all the minor weaknesses and failings of his character.’ pp. 
70—74. ' 


A country that has given birth to a Milton, a Newton, and a 
Locke, might surely be supposed to contain materials from which 
there might have been framed a Demosthenes. Whence arises, 
then, the alleged inferiority of modern eloquence? We think it 
is in part accounted for, by the circumstances on which we re- 
marked in a former article, that the state of society at an advanced 
period of civilization, renders men less passive subjects of the 
impressions made by poetry and eloquence, and multiplies at 
once the requisites and the difficulties of the orator. What our 
author assigns as the characteristic difference of the English and of 
the Irish nations,—that the latter “ feel till they think, while their 
neighbour nation thinks till it feels,”’—will illustrate still more for- 
cibly the difference between ancient and modern society. In pro- 
portion as wealth and knowledge become more generally diffu- 
sed, and the interests of all classes of the community become 
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interwoven with each other, the stronger feelings are less easily 
excited, and calculation supersedes the operation of impulse. 
Were Demosthenes himself to arise from the dust,endued with the 
power of breathing into the English language all the sonorou 

majesty and vehement expression of his native Greek, he woul 

find himself in far other circumstances than those in which he as- 
sailed the power of Philip; and he would ‘have in his audience, 
far less pliant and impressible materials to work upon. When the 
pride of the understanding must first be beguiled, before access 
can be obtained to the feelings,—when an audience must be char- 
med into the fatigue of sustained thought, and the attention be 
held captive till thought generates feeling, the task of the ora- 
tor becomes indefinitely more arduous. He must condescend to be 
greatly indebted to superior knowledge, and to the power of im- 
parting with lucid clearness his own perceptions, for the effect 
of his eloquence. The range of his acquisitions must be propor- 
tionally extended. The learning of a Cicero would be inadequate 
without some acquaintance with legal and financial details, and 
all the complicated subjects of political economy. The habits fa- 
vourable to these acquisitions would by no means form part of the | 
training of the orator for the public application of them. We 
have specimens of written eloquence that may bear comparison 
with the noblest relics of antiquity; but they differ from forens- 
ic oratory, or they would obviously be inferior to it. With all these 
acquisitions a man may still fal short of attaining eloquence, 
which though comprehending in itself so high and so numerous 
attainments, is not necessarily the result of the sum of all. He 
must have the power of utterance; he must have invulnerable 
self-possession; and yet, though seemingly opposed to this, he 
must have enthusiasm, for unless he at least appear to speak from 
the vehemence of feeling, the glow of honest enthusiasm, his 
most elegant orations will be unimpressive. This enthusiasm can 
be justified only by sufficient occasion: and in fact it is occasion 
which both excites and develops the powers of genuine eloquence. 
Orators, like generals must be formed in the field: they attain 
greatness only tinder the influence of that necessity which stimu- 
lates the faculties to their highest pitch of exertion. Unfortunately, 
the House of Commons is too well calculated to awaken com- 
mon and degrading associations in connexion with all that is ele- 
vated or affecting in occasion, and to lower down the noblest-en- 
thusiasm to apathy. Lastly, to retain ascendancy over the minds 
of an enlightened audience, to give reiterated impressions the ef- 
fect of permanency, to make the thoughts no less than the feelings 
obey the force of sympathy, and to impart to the arts of persua- 
sion the power of authority,—this one more essential is wanting, 
the eloquence of character. We do not mean to say that elo- 
quence is never adapted to succeed irrespectively of character: 
there have been instances in which by dint of mere intellectual 
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energy, astrong and biassing impression has been made on the 
feelings of an audience. Sincerity and consistency with regard 
to the particular subjects of debate, will sometimes stand instead 
of the influence of general character. But as to the greater part 
of those topics which come within the range of animated discus- 
sion, there is no doubt that within the House of Commons, but es- 
pecially out of the House, a reliance on the integrity, a confi- 
dence in the motives and designs of the speaker, are indispensa- 
bly requisite to insure the success of the most brilliant elo- 
quence. How many circumstances, then, conspire to prevent 
the rise of a modern Demosthenes! In vain on either bench of 
party, among the plausible advocates for predetermined measures, 
or the hostile assailants of all proposed measures, shall we expect 
to see a truly great orator arise. The littleness of party ferbids it, 
and the circumscribed views of those who are merely political 
men are equally fatal to the expansion of the faculties to the 
height of moral grandeur. What might not an individual achieve 
who should realize in his own person the splendid combination 
of the fearless independence, the unwearied energy, and the com- 
manding plain sense of Whitbread, with all that is conciliatory of 
deference and veneration in the character of Wilberforce! Let 
us imagine for a moment such an individual, persevering in a 
course of undeviating consistency and inviolate virtue,—attached 
to no party, the firm assertor of principles to which his own life 
should exhibit a practical subjection, the inflexible assailant of 
corruptions of which his own character would furnish the strong- 
est ground for confidence that himself was incapable; —the people 
of England wou d have in such a mana champion of their rights 
and liberties which should still make the most corrupt or daring 
intriguer tremble. 

We think the present publication is on the whole likely to do 
good. It will tendto promote a more discriminating apprecia- 
tion of public men and to moderate the bigotry of party estimates. 
The author writes like a man accustomed to think soundly and 
to speak freely. There prevails, we must confess, a tone somewhat 
too dogmatic—an assumption of superiority which too nearly bor- 
ders upon flippancy; and the language, though for the most part 
forcible and idiomatic, is not free from that affectation of careless 
originality which marks the writings of Mr. Leigh Hunt. The 
portraits are however drawn in a style far above the level of or- 
dinary newspaper criticism; and without venturing to pronounce 
upon their uniform fidelity, we should imagine that in no instance 
is the author chargeable with palpable injustice. He gives Lord 
Castlereagh credit for sincerity in most of his opinions, and for 
being ‘ more free from uncandid evasions than most of the poli- 
tical aspirants of the day.’ Mr. Canning is less respectfully cha- 
racterized as ‘a gentleman whom fortune, in a joke, has pushed 
above his natural elevation, to be pointed at’ as the quintessence of 
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wit and statesmanship,’ but who ‘ would altogether have made an 
excellent first master of Eton.” Mr. Grattan is classed, though 
not as an equal compeer, with Burke and Sheridan—poor Sheri- 
dan! whose moral character contrasted with his superlative genius, 
furnishes another striking illustration of the truth, that ¢ with the 
talents of an angel,a man may bea fool.’ There is, we must 
however remark, offensive personality in the attack upon Mr. 
Croker. Mr Tierney’s political conductis satirized with much 
more justness of severity. A very high panegyric is passed on 
sir William Scott, as well asonsir Samuel Romilly. The author 
speaks also in terms of warm applause of lord Morpeth, as pos- 
sessing equal claims with lord Milton, to our regard on the score 
of virtue, and being very superior in point of talent,—in fact as 
being obscured only by his own difidence. The author loses no 
opportunity of testifying his dislike to the ‘ whig-phalanx.’ His 
lordship isaccordingly characterized ‘as the least haughty and 
repulsive of that very disagreeable body of men.’ In another 
place he wishes to distinguish the principles of whiggism from 
its professors; a distinction most just and salutary, could it be 
impressed on the public mind, which is always too prone to judge 
of the principles exclusively by the men. Speaking of Mr. Fox, 
he exclaims, 


‘Let not this illustrious name be confounded with those duil and pompous 
aristocrats, who, assuming a popular character for private purposes, despise 
equally popular feelings and popular sentiments; who bolstered up with 
heaps of wealth, and stiffened into one compact mass by family alliance, 
with cold selfishness turn their backs at once on the monarch and the na- 
tion, and never think or speak of the people, except perhaps once a ses- 
sion to point a sentence, or build a climax. Are such men constitutional 
advocates of a people’s rights? Are they even ahealthy part of the body 
politic of England? No! they are indolent and indurated tumours, 
equally dangerous by their stay or their removal, but which it is the inter- 
est both of the king and people to soften or disperse as much as possible 
by their united skill and energy. They are the powerful obstacle in the 
way of all reform, yet dare to retain a name which throws shame and in- 
consistency on all their actions and all their sentiments. Let me except 
one emiment character ‘“‘ who bears no token of these sable streams,”’ 
though sometimes ingulfed in their general vortex. For lord Holland it 
is impossible not to feel the deepest respect: his open disposition and hon- 
est feelings remind one every moment of his great relative; while his fine 
good sense, enlarged and liberalized into philosophy, shows that if his tal- 
ents are not prodigious as those of his uncle, they are at least of the same 
sterling nature.’ pp. 25,26. 


Mr. Horner is highly and yet perhaps inadequately apprecia- 
ted; but the author puts forth all his strength on the character 
which is reserved for the concluding portrait, Mr. Whitbread. 
Since the author’s sketch was written, that truly independent and 
faithful representative of the people, has fallen a victim to his own 
overwrought energies; and his encomium has been most empha- 
tically pronounced by fellow senators, to whom in his parliamentary 
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career, he was a sincere and formidable opponent. The loss 
which the nation has suffered in his death, we do not pretend to 
estimate. . 


eee 


The Descent of Liberty, a Mask; by Leigh Hunt. To which is prefixed, an 
Essay on the origin and nature of masks, and a memeir of the author. Phila- 
delphia. Harrison Hall, 18mo. pp. 142. bds. 75 cents. 


(Partly from the Eclectic Review.) 


Mr. Hunt is not inclined to fetter so lively and airy a compo- 
sition in the bonds of a too strict definition; he considers it as “ A 
mixed drama, allowing of natural incidents as of every thing else 
that is dramatic, but more essentially given up to the fancy, and 
abounding in machinery and personification, generally with a par- 
ticular aliusion.” p. xxiv. 

Milton’s Comus he considers as the best, indeed, but, at the 
same time, the least specific work of its kind. Perhaps, com- 
mon readers will have their idea of a mask best formed by being 
referred to that in Shakspeare’s Tempest. 

Mr. Hunt’s piece is of a much more extensive and varied na- 
ture; extremely gorgeous in its pageants, rich in its imagination, 
and delightfully romantic and fanciful in its diction. To some read- 
ers, indeed, the diction may appear as too much an imitation of our 
old poets; but to us, any thing that brings them to recollection is 
charming. Neither can Mr. Hunt be called, properly, an imitator; 
he has embued himself richly with the wild fancies and picturesque 
language of those good old bards, but he has, at the same time, 
his own manner. 

The subject, as the reader will guess by the title, is the return 
of Liberty and Peace to the earth, after the downfal of Bonaparte; 
and we think the political purport now and then peeps rather 
too broadly through the fancy of the piece. Shepherds are in- 
troduced as having heard, for some days, sweet music in the air, a 


““ New sound, 
The first, of any comfortable breath 
Our wood has heard for years.” 


Hence, they augur some glad change at hand, some relief 
from the enchanter who has so long been the curse of the ‘‘ wea- 


ry land.” 


‘‘T know not why, 
But there is sucha sweetness in the touch 
Of this mysterious pipe that’s come among us— 
Something so full of trilling gladsomeness, 
As if the heart were at the lip that fill’d it, 
Or went a rippling to the fingers’ ends, 
That it forebodes, to me, some blessed change.’’—p. 8. 
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crn te ote 


_ Of this music and of their conjectures they resolve to inform 
old Eunomus, 


‘* Who used to set 
So rare a lesson to the former court, 
But now shuts his sorrows in this corner.’’—p. 8. 


‘* How has he suffered? 
Both his sons gone—the first one by his death 
Breaking the mother’s heart, the second now 
Torn from his bride, and dead too as they say.””—p. 10. 


: This Eunomus and his daughter-in-law, Myrtilla, are charm- 
a ingly described; and, at the request of the latter, put forth in a 
oa sweet song; a spirit annotinces the coming of Liberty. The de- 
s struction of the enchanter is then shown in an aérial pageant, and 
the twilight, which before had lain upon the face of the whole 
country, vanishes. Spring descends to prepare the earth for the 
approach of Liberty; and perhaps we could not quote any thing 
more characteristic of the author’s lighter and more playful style; 
than the description which is given of her flowers. 


“ Then the flowers on all their beds 
How the sparkles glance their heads! 
Daisies with their pinky lashes, 
And the marigold’s broad flashes, 
Hyacinth with sapphire bell 

Curling backward, and the swell 

Of the rose, full lip’d and warm, 
Round about whose riper form 

Her slender virgin train are seen 

In their close-fit caps of green: 
Lilacs then, and daffodillies, 

And the nice-leav’d lesser lilies, 
Shading like detected light, 

Their little green-tipt lamps of white; 
Blissful poppy, odorous pea, 

With its wings up lightsomely; 
Balsam with his shaft of amber, 
Mignonette for lady’s chamber, 

And genteel geranium, 

With a leaf for all that come; 

And the tulip, trick’d out finest, 
And the pink, of smell divinest; 

And 2s proud as all of them 

Bound in one, the garden’s gem, 
Heartsease, like a gallant bold, 

In his cloth of purple and gold.”—~pp. 28, 29. 


Philaret, the husband of Myrtilla, returns almost unhoped-for 
from the wars; and on hearing of the kindness of his wife, during 
his cbseace, to his old father, breaks out into the following expres= 
Sions of tenderness, which are exquisitely touching: 
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‘* Did she doso? Did you do thus my best 

And tenderest heart?—my wife—May heaven for this, 
If only this, bring out that cheek again 

Into its dimpled outline—Heaven for this 

Cool the dear hand I grasp with health and peace, 
Bless thee in body and mind, in home and husband— 
And when old age reverencing thy looks 

In all it can, comes with his gentle withering, 

Some thin and ruddy streaks still lingering on thee. 
May it, unto the last, keep thee thy children, 
Full-numbered, round about thee to supply 

With eyes, feet, voice, and arms, and happy shoulders, 
Thy thoughts, and wishes, looks, and leaning stocks, 
And make the very yielding of thy frame 

Delightful for their propping it.—Come, come, 

We will have no more tears.”"—pp. 35, 36. 


Liberty at length descends; and the four “spirits of the na- 
tions,” the Prussian, Austrian, Russian, and English genii suc- 
cessively enter, and are welcomed by her in appropriate speeches. 
Peace is then invoked by some of the spirits of Liberty, who in- 
troduces, with a profusion of sweet songs and gorgeous imagery, 
Music, Painting, and Poetry. Then enter, with appropriate pa- 
geantry and attendants, Experience and Education. After this 
Peace invokes Ceres in the following simple and beautiful song. 


THE FOURTH SONG OF PEACE. 


‘O, thou that art our queen again 

And may in the sun be seen again 
Come, Ceres, come, 
For the war’s gone home, 

And the fields are quiet and green again. 


The air, dear goddess, sighs for thee, 
The light-heart brooks arise for thee, 
And the poppies red 
On their wistful bed 
Turn up their dark blue eyes for thee. 


Laugh out in the loose green jerkin 
That’s fit for a goddess to work in, 
With shoulders brown, 
And the wheaten crown 
About thy temples perking. 


And with thee come Stout Heart in, 
And Toil, that sleeps his cart in, 
And Exercise,,. 
The ruddy and wise, 
His bathed fore-locks parting. 


And Dancing too, that’s lither 
Than willow or birch, drop hither, 
To thread the place 
With a finishing great, 
And carry our smooth eyes with her.”—pp. 63, 64. 
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The pageants are on a sudden interrupted by the hasty entrance 
of “a sable genius with fetter-rings at his wrists, a few of the 
links broken off.” He has been disturbed by dreams of still im- 
pending evils, but is sent away reassured by the promises of Lib- 
erty. The poem closes with the goddess’s “ wisest contrast,” the 
pageants of true and false glory. 

Such of our readers as measure merit by length, breadth, and 
thickness, will think that we have dwelt too long on this unpre- 
tending volume; but we feel it necessary to apologize to our more 
imaginative readers, for so soon letting it out of our hands. It 
has given us infinitely more pleasure than many a handsome quar- 
to from more fashionable pens. Indeed, we know not that a thing 
of such continued and innocent fancy, so finely mixed up with 
touches of human manners and affeetions—a poem, in short, so 
fitted for a holyday hour ona bright spring morning—has ever 
come under our critical cognizance. 

As every reader wishes to know something of the personal 
history of the writer of a book which amuses him, we think the 
value of this first American edition is considerably enhanced, by 
the addition of a sketch of the life and opinions of the author, from 
his own pen. His father was probably a native of this city; at 
Jeast he resided here at the commencement of our revolution. It 
is within the recollection of many, that he and Dr. Kearsley were 
carted through our streets on account of their adherence to the 
royal government. In his political opinions, the son has not adopt- 
ed the sentiments of his sire. -He is, what Dr. Johnson would 
term, a good hater of the ministry. He contrasts, with no little 
self-complacency, his “ honest reputation,” with the want of de- 
cency which he thinks is shown by “ the wretched men in pow- 
er’ who “ send their countrymen to prisons and graves,”’ for no- 
thing at all, it would seem according to some of these writers, but 
to amuse his royal highness, and to vex sir Francis Burdett, Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, and Mr. William Cobbett. The last of these cham- 
pions of freedom once wrote himself into Newgate, and then tried 
to write himself out again, by offering to enlist his pen on the other 
side; but the ministry did not choose to spoil sport, and so the 
friend of the “ thinking people,” remained in limbo. Our author 
boasts that the attorney general has twice brought him into court, 

‘as a malicious and evil-minded person, purely to show that he 
could not prove his accusation.”’ It is stated in one of the British 
journals, that Mr. Hunt was at one time found guilty of having 
published a libel, which was said to be the most infamous that ever 
appeared. His majesty’s attorney general, is not, therefore, al- 
ways successful in the attainment of the singular object which our 
author imputes to him. We require no further proof than the 
writings of these very men, to demonstrate the freedom of the 
press in England. There are passages in this memoir, which, if 
they had been published in some parts of this country, would have 
brought down upen him something which Newgate itself never 
exhibited, in the worst days of Jack Cade. 
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It is deeply to be deplored that such fine talents as Mr. Hunt 
possesses, should be narrowed down to party, when they might 
charm the world. In all that he writes, excepting some of his 
political sarcasms, in which there is a littleness unworthy of a poet, 
there appears to be so much openness and independence, that we 
do not question the purity of his intentions; but we would exhort 
him to leave politics to those who are unable or unwilling to do 
any thing else, or who follow it, as is generally the case, as a call- 
ing or trade. If his zeal be so ardent that he cannot abstain from 
the conflict, we advise him ¢o let blood. This is a sure remedy 
for the political cacoethes. If his views be honest,—we speak 
without particular reference to any party,—in the end he will be 
very likely to find, that he has been labouring for a set of crafty and 
designing men, who cower under the storm, but who will be warm- 
ed into life, as soon as the horizon is clear. Tiicy will contrive to 
monopolize all the honours and the profits, and the poor patriot 
will be stuffed at a public dinner, or, by special favour, he may be 
provided with a good stand, from which he can behold the trium- 
phal entry of his friends into the great object of their ambition— 
OFFICE. “I do beseech you,”’ says Sancho repeatedly to the 
knight, who wanted, like Mr. Hunt, to put the world to rights, 
“to give me that same island that you promised me.” The most 
disinterested partisan may at least expect to be iionoured by an 
ovation, which, it will be recollected, was a triumph allowed to 
those Roman commanders who had won a victory without much 
bloodshed; but in political struggles, even this has been denied; 
and the great man has stared in the face of the faithful sol- 
dier, who fought in the field and found himself, and vowed upon 
honour, that the latter had the advantage of him. Even if, like 
the demon in Lewis’s Monk, he had poured out his own blood to 
serve their purposes, the man who enlists himself in this thank- 
less and hateful service, will find himself elbewed out of the way 
by cunning and intrigue—he will be left to languish in obscurity— 
time wasted that can never be recalled—-talents frittered away— 
clamorous creditors without, and tormenting repinings within! 


Yes, such is the man, and so wretched his fate; 
And thus, sooner or later, shall all have to grieve, 
Who waste their morn’s dew in the beams of the Great, 
And expect ’twill return to refresh them at eve! 


In the woods of the north there are insects that prey 
On the brains of the elk to his very last sigh; 

Oh Genius! thy patrons, more cruel than they, 
First feed on thy brains, and then leave thee to die. 


Such reflections irresistibly lead us to exclaim with the se- 
verest satirist of antiquity, 


O Proceres censore opus est, an haruspice nobis?——Juv. Sat, 2. 


—_ 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


THE APVENTURES OF A ONE DOLLAR NOTE. 


Mr. SaunTeEr, 

Your friend, Mr. Oldschool, is not more careful to cull the 
choicest flowers of literature for the entertainment of his readers, 
than we little gleaners are ambitious to contribute a sprig to 
his garland. But as he has sometimes hinted, that he will not 
pollute his journal with weeds, we dare not rashly obtrude, our of- 
ferings. Through your intervention, perhaps we may hope to be 
accepted. The following story presents something new. Bank 
Notes are indeed, travellers of the first order of activity, but I do 
not recollect that any one of the fraternity has given his adventures. 

One evening last winter, after having drawn my window cur- 
tains, swept my hearth, and snuffed my candles, I sat down with a 
book, in the hope of enjoying acomfortable hour. Ina few minutes 
I was interrupted by the entrance of my father with two other 
gentlemen. I civilly laid down my book to receive them, handed 
chairs, and stirred up the fire. They advanced with a hurried 
sort of a bow, ran their boots into the blaze, for a moment rubbed 
their hands, and sat down, talking all the time with an earnestness 
not to be diverted by trifles. The subject, I soon found, was the 
bank bill, then before congress. They discussed it line by line, 
their interest increasing with every paragraph and section, till 
they completely forgot that they had not the making of the whole 
law in their own hands. Finding myself a cypher that could add 
nothing to their calculations, I turned again to my author, but vain- 
ly endeavoured to read; bank bills and paper currency, per cent. 
and discount, rung in my ears, and completely banished the book 
from my attention. I retired to my chamber, but the genius of 
banking had laid his spell on my eye-lids, and all other objects 
were excluded from my imagination. I fell asleep,—my toilet 
became a counter, and my dressing boxes were transformed into 
piles of bank notes. Heaps on heaps arose before me, and all ap- 
parently new. I gazed with astonishment and delight, and pre- 
sently began to calculate how many beautiful things I could pur- 
chase with such a treasure, and how many beings I could make 
happy——when, slowly, and from a remote corner of the table, arose 
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ashabby ONE DOLLAR NOTE. Placing itself upright before me, it 
addressed me as follows: 

“ Be not surprised, young lady, that in this age of wonders, you 
behold a bank note endowed with the powers of motion and speech. 
The dumb are now taught to communicate their ideas, and pigs 
have been inspired with a taste for letters. A woman is seen ex- 
isting without food, and another delivers sermons in her sleep, 
Why then may not I, mean though I seem, and nearly reduced 
to my ragged original, why may not I administer to your enter- 
tainment? I have had the honour of supplying your wants, though 
now maimed and defaced you turn from me with coldness and dis- 
gust to my gaudy companions, who have been deck’d out with all 
the finery that could be produced by the skill and taste of Murray, 
Draper, Fairman, and Co. Every scar you behold is an honoura- 
ble one, for like those of the mutilated soldier; it was earned in 
the service of my country. 

On this busy theatre of action I made my deéur on the first 
ef September 1814, and in a very few months I had made a mul- 
titude of acquaintances, and transacted a variety of business. 
While these spruce looking gentry who surround me, and whom 
you are pleased to behold with so much complacency, were re- 
posing snug and dry, in a commodious vault in the bank of Penn- 
sylvania, I was enduring all weathers, and performing my part 
in the active duties of life. So well did I sustain my character, 
that wherever I came, every hand was open to receive me, and 
never relinquished me without unfeigned regret. You will not 
then think me arrogant in talking of the customs and manners of 
this great city. I have traversed every street and seen all the peo- 
ple. I have spent an hour with one, a whole day with another, 
and have even passed several together in the closest intimacy with 
particular families. But though I possess uncommon facilities in 
acquiring universal knowledge, I shall neither mention names nor 
betray secrets. Nor will I disgust you with details of grossness 
and vulgarity, for I cannot deny that I have been made to partici- 
pate in a frolick or a fraud, that I did not approve, and have some= 
times been the instrument of mischief as well as the means @f 
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To you I was introduced by your father, one morning while 
you poured out his coffee; you had seen the ear-riags which at 
this moment adorn your face, and declared you must have them. 
He gave me with several other small notes to you, telling you, 
you would ruin him with your extravagance; you laughed at the 
prediction, and ran off to secure the precious ornaments before 
another should see them. From the hands of the jeweller I pass- 
ed immediately into those of a young man who purchased a seal 
for his first watch. I was hastily slipt into his pocket, an object of 
no importance, whilst the cornelian was carefully appended to a 
chain of immoderate length, and dangled up and down Chesnut- 
street, “till after his family had finished their dinner. But this 
was not much; his mother ordered him a hot cutlet, and half the 
fashionable world had seen his dashing watch-chain. With my 
new acquaintance I could not look for a permanent residence, and 
I was offered in the course of the next day, at a confectioners’, a 
music shop, and an oyster-cellar. At none of these could he get 
change, and he was therefore compelled to keep me, till he was 
accosted by a man, pale, ragged, and somewhat lame. He assured 
him he was “ an old soldier,” and had been shot in the leg at the 
battle of Chippewa. He had walked to Washington, he said, to 
sue for his pay, had failed to substantiate his claim, and was now 
begging his way back to his family in the state of New-York. The 
good natured youth put me hastily into his hand, blushed that he 
had not more to give, and hurriéd away to avoid observation. The 
beggar had indeed been a soldier, and was poor, but not too poor 
to indulge ina glass of whiskey. He carried me therefore no 


farther than the next grocer’s shop. From this place I was ta- 


ken, where I had been an hundred times, perhaps, before—to mar- 
ket—a place of all others, the most dangerous to my delicacy. 
Here, besides suffering the material injuries inflicted on my ten- 
der frame by incessantly passing through all sorts of hands—the 
rude, the rough, and the greasy, I was insulted by the scruples of 
the ignorant, scolded by the fish-women, and execrated by the 
old ladies who could not read my denomination without the trou- 
ble of putting on their spectacles. After going the usual round 
I was placed between the leaves of an Almanack, for though my 
comeliness was considerably diminished, I was yet as valuable as 
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ever—and carried home by a gentleman in whose family I found 
repose for a few days. 

He was the father of one daughter and two sons, the elder of 
whom had lately discovered in the “ western wilds, a blooming 
flower,” wasting its sweetness in the desert air, and had transplant- 
ed it in triumph to the soil where it must receive its due admira- 
tion. He had married a beautiful young girl, who had been educated 
at a great distance from the city, and had just brought her home 
to his delighted family. She was accompanied by her uncle, a 
lively, hearty old gentleman of seventy-two. He had taken a long 
journey to see her introduced to her new relations. Forty years 
ago he had lived in Philadelphia, but the astonishing increase of 
the city, the splendour of its appearance, und the change in its 
manners, from the village to the metropolis, were as striking to 
him as they were new to his niece. 

The young people considered him a perfect antiquary, and 
they would sit whole hours and listen and laugh at the “ tales of 
other times;” especially the sprightly Elizabeth—she would draw 
up her chair close to his—“ Come grandpapa now tell us about 
the antediluvians.” “ Antediluvians, my dear!”’ “ O yes, the seven- 
ty-sixers I. mean, before the revolution and before the flood, 
its all the same to me! you courted, I suppose, like Shallum and 
Hilpa in the Spectator?”’ “ Why we did not indeed,” returned he, 
“ wait fifty years for an answer, but methinks we held the ladies in 
higher estimation in my day than the gentlemen do in yours. I 
hear you complaining that you cannot run to see a friend in the 
evening,‘for want of a beau to attend you; now our belles were sur- 
rounded by their servants every evening—we were ever ready to 
wait on them if they walked, or to sit and converse with them 
while they worked, and we thought we could not spend our even- 
ings more agreeably.” “ Well, you were more civilized then, 
than I had supposed—but are not our gentlemen more respectful 
than you were; they come cap in hand when we invite them to 
tea?” ‘ Manners, my dear, have changed very much; I remem- 
ber when it would have been thought immodest in a young lady 
to invite a gentleman to tea; now it is indecorous to go without an 
invitation. Our village, I see, has become a great metropolis; 
wealth and splendour eyery where astonish me. The houses in 
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which our nobility lived, are not large or commodious enough for 
your mechanics. In my time a child could tell you the owner of 
every carriage that passed the door; now whole strings of coaches 
wait the call of the lowest of the people.” One evening the la- 
dies came down stairs about nine o’clock in full dress—“ Hey 
dey:” cried the old gentleman, “ what now? I thought you had all 
gone to bed.” ‘ To ved indeed,” exclaimed Elizabeth,” we are 
just going toa party.” “ Alack a day, what sad doings, why your 
mothers used to have returned from their parties by this time.” 
“ Then I contend that we are wiser than our mothers, for we fin- 
ish the business of the day before we begin our pleasures.” “ And 
what is the dusiness of the day, is it not visiting too?” ‘ No, we 
only pay morning visits between twelve and two; we work, and 
read, and walk, the remainder, unless we have societies to attend,. 
which occupies a large portion of our time.” “ Pray what are 
those} societies, my dear, at which you assist? may I inquire?” 
“ Qh! grandpapa, that would be a list too long to enter upon now. 
Mrs. B’s rooms will be full and running over before we get there, 
but [’Jl tell you all about it to-morrow.” “ Very good, very good, 
I see you are excellent creatures, and so go away to your party, 
but you must not spoil my little mountaineer.” Away then they 
went, taking me with them tied up im a corner of Elizabeth’s 
handkerchief. Mrs. B’s rooms would entertain an hundred per- 
sons pretty comfortably, but this was one of those large galas. 
which fashionable ladies are obliged to give once in a winter to. 
pay off their debts and show their furniture. There was there- 
fore about three hundred people packed in on this. occasion. The 
unpractised feelings of the young stranger shrunk from the pre- 
sence of so many persons, but they were soon lost in the delight 
with which she contemplated the brilliant scene. She had not 
supposed that the world could have produced such an assemblage 
of beauty and elegance. Elizabeth was in her element, and amongst 
her acquaintances. In moving from place te place to speak to 
ene and another, she left her handkerchief on a chair, and. parted 
with me forever. It was picked up by a waiter who quickly re- 
leased me from my confinement. I was exchanged the next day. 
for a pair of gloves, and soon after passed into the hands of the 
alt woman who sells fruit at the south-west corner of the state- 
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house yard. She had just laid me on a corner ef the table while 
she took out of her pocket the leather bag in which she kept her 
treasures, as. four youngymen dressed in modish surtouts came 
along. Arm in arm, they engrossed the whole breadth of the 
pavement, a long skirt, expanded by a puff of wind, brushed me 
to the ground, and I flew down the street faster than the enraged 
huckster could pursue me. The young men laughed, while she 
scolded and swore: ‘“ This comes, said she, of sweeping the streets 
with. your nasty coat tails—you had better cut half of them off, 
and give them to poor folks that have none!” Some children that 
were passing, assisted her, and I was recovered, not much to my 
gratification, for a flight in the air was a pleasure I could notoften 
obtain. I went from. her to a black woman who had made her a 
Sunday bonnet. She carried me to her master’s kitchen and stuf- 
fed me into the socket of an old candlestick, a habitation not quite 
so pleasant as Elizabeth’s perfumed handkerchief. 
: ( 70 be continued.) 


REMARKABLE MOUNTAIN IN CHINA. 
(With an Engraving.) 

THE engraving prefixed to this number of The Port Folio, 
represents a pass through or over one of the mountains that di- 
vide the province of Kiang-see from the province of Quang-tong. 
They form a chain running from east to west. Their basis is of 
granite, ever which are gravelly and calcareous strata. 

.. » AS itis a monument of that true benevolence which is rare- 
ly to be found, we have been induced to preserve the memory of 
itin our Journal. The following extract will illustrate the en- 
graving. 
SE he travellers began in a little time to ascend the highest of 
these. eminences, the summit of which was confounded with the 
clouds above it. Two of these clouds, as they appeared to be to 
some of the spectators, were without motion, and left a void regu- 
lar space between them; but after the travellers had ascended a 
long way upon a circuitous road, so traced for the purpose of be- 
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ing practicable for horsemen, they were astonished to find that 
these apparently steady clouds formed, themselves, the summit of 
the mountain, cut down by dint of labour, to a very considerable 
depth, in order to render the ascent somewhat less steep. Diffi- 
cult as his;passage still continues, it is so much less so than before 
the top of the mountain was thus cut through, that the statue of the 
mandarin who had it done, is honoured with a niche in some of 
the Chinese temples hereabouts. At this pass a military post is 
established. 

While the volume is in our hand, we are tempted to copy a 
few instances of the cunning of this singular people. 

I bought of a blind man in the street, says our traveller, a 
cornelia japonica, which had fine double white and red flowers. 
But by further observing it in my room, I found that the flowers 
were taken from another tree, and one calyx was so neatly fixed 
in the other with nails of bamboo, that I should scarce have found 
it out if the flowers had not begun to wither. The tree itself had 
only buds, but no open flowers. I learned from this instance, that 
whoever would deal with the Chinese, must use his utmost cir- 
cumspection, and even then run the risk of being cheated. 

One of my countrymen who bought some chickens, the fea- 
thers of which were curiously curled, found ina few days time the 
feathers growing straight, and that the chickens were of the most 
common sort. The Chinese had curled the feathers like a wig a 
little before he was going to sell them. 

_ This is an instance of a Chinese who spares neither time nor 
pains if he can only gain money, whether by fair or fraudulent 
means. 

Sometimes you think you have bought a capon, and you re- 
ceive nothing but skin; all the rest has been scooped out, and its 
place so ingeniously filled, that the deception cannot be discover- 
ed until the moment you are going to eat. 

The counterfeit hams of the Chinese are also curious. They 
are made of a piece of wood cut in the form of a ham, and coated 
over with a certain kind of earth, which is covered with hogs” 
skin. The whole is so curiously prepared, that a knife is neces- 
sary to detect the fraud. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


Epitors of periodical journals, who are obliged to go on 
* in season and out of season,” and are never paid half so well 
as the mechanics whom they employ, may be compared to grass- 
hoppers. Whilst these insects sing over their cups all summer, 
they starve in winter; and for a little vain merriment they find 
a sorrowful reckoning in the end. 

Burton.—T hat laborious collector, Wood, describes the au- 
thor of the “ Anatomie of Melancholy” as “an exact mathema- 
tician, a curious calculator of nativities, a general read scholar, a 
thorough-paced philologist, and one that understood the surveying 
of lands well. As he was by many accounted a severe student, a 
devoures of authors, a melancholy and humorous person; so by 
others, who knew him well, a person of great honesty, plain deal- 
ing and charity. I have heard,” continues the biographer, “ some 
of the ancients of Christ church often say, that his company was 
very merry, facete and juvenile; and no man in his time did sur- 
pass him for his ready and dextrous interlarding his common dis- 
courses among them with verses from the poets, or sentences 
from classic authors; which being then all the fashion in the uni- 
versity, made his company more acceptable.” 

MonraiGne.—The pleasure which we derive from the pe- 
rusal of this merry Gascon is the more singular, because it is not 
owing to any happy fictions, nor to any continued interest, learned 
researches, brilliant eloquence, or even exactness of method, that 
he charms his readers. His book is nothing but a collection of 
detached thoughts: he seems to abandon himself to all the extra- 
vagancies of his imagination; and in wandering from one subject 
to another, he loses himself in a labyrinth of tales and reveries, 
without confusing himself, or seeming to care whether the readef 
follows him. He never read any thing but some Latin poets, a 
few voyages, and his own Seneca and Plutarch. He supported 
himself upon the works of the latter, appropriating all their beau- 
ties, and employing them, with a felicity of selection and a degreé 
of ease and frankness peculiar to himself. 
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The works of Plutarch are an inexhaustible mine of know: 
ledge. Montaigne has extracted the ore, and accompanied it with 
beautiful reflections, the result of his own experience. He tre- 
quently quotes Plutarch, because he was his favourite author: he 
speaks often of himself, because it was a subject which he had 
examined thoroughly, in the conviction that the best manner of 
studying mankind was to become acquainted with his own feel- 
ings, affections and thoughts. The only rule which he seems to 
have prescribed to himself, is never to speak but of those things 
which possess extraordinary interest. To this we may ascribe the 
energy and vivacity of his expressions, and the gracefulness and 
originality of his language. His genius possessed that confidence 
and amiable frankness, which we find ameng the children of the 
well born, whose manners have not been constrained by education 
and the customs of the world. 

The great freedom with which he writes has given an air of 
negligence to his style; but it is, nevertheless, highly distinguished 
for its vigour and its variety. Montaigne lived at a period when 
the wonder excited by important discoveries, the fury of civil 
wars, and the rancour of polemical disputes, contributed to throw, 
not only France, but all Europe, into the greatest fermentation: it 
was favourable to the display of his genius, and, by a singular fe- 
licity, he escaped the trammels of party. His philosophy is a 
labyrinth, in which all the world may wander, and his plan may 
be comprehended at a single glance. 

Tacrtrus.—The character of Tacitus as an historian, though 
it is, upon the whole, deservedly high, yet it cannot, in every re- 
spect, escape our censure. He possessed powers adequate to the 
task of speculating upon the affairs of men, as becomes a philo- 
sopher. His sensibility catched those delicate shades in the hu- 
man character, of which ordinary observers lose sight amidst its 
great outlines. His fancy suggested the precise emotions most 
likely to arise in a trying situation, led him to adopt that by which 
such emotions seek vent, and to seize the circumstances, in every 
object described, which strike the object first, and bring the rest 
along with them. His judgment discriminated the genuine from 
the spurious, however artfully embellished, and, in the action even 
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of complicated causes, could assign the exact influence of each 
in the production of their commen effects. But the ardour of his 
feeling, and the quickness of his fancy, sometimes betrayed him 
into errors. Strong as his judgment was, it did not always watch 
and control their excesses. The elegance of his style and senti- 
ments, accordingly, degenerates, at times, into affectation, and 
their animation into extravagance. From the general vigour of 
his powers, he has thrown beauties into many passages, which few 
writers, in any age, have rivalled, and: which none have surpass- 
ed; but, from an undue balance, occasionally existing among 
these powers, certain passages, are overwrought and deformed by 
those attentions that were meant to improve them. 

Shakspeare and Tacitus are, perhaps, the two writers who 
leave upon the minds of their readers the strongest impression of 
the force of their genius.. Splendid beauties. in each are but 
eclipsed by faults which would have cancelled the merit of ordi- 
nary performers. We should, indeed, have no standard for mea- 
suring their excellence, did not the poet sometimes shock us 
with his extravagancies, and the historian with his conceits. 

_The writings of Tacitus were rated beneath their value by 
those who. pretended to judge of them, in the last century. Mere 
philologists might, indeed, detect impurities. in his style, and 
falsely ascribe that obscurity to a fault in his diction, which, in. 
fact, had its seat in the depth of his thought. Being void, how- 
ever, of that science which alone makes literature respectable, no. 
words could unfold to them those beauties upon which he meant 
that his reputation should rest. D’Alembert, and other French 
critics, whose merit entitled them to direct literary opinions, saw 
the value of his works, and removed, in some degree, the preju- 
dices that subsisted against them. Gibbon tells us that, “if we 
can prefer personal merit to accidental greatness, we shall esteem 
the birth of the emperor Tacitus more truly, nodle than that of 
kings;—that he claimed his descent from the philosophic histo- 
rian, whose writings will instruct the last generations of man- 
kind.” That the emperor. did not feel, himself dishonoured by 
the connexion, appears from his. giving orders, that ten copies. of 
Facitus should be annually transcribed, and placed in the public 
libraries. From the works of his immortal ancestor he expected 
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that his subjects would learn the history, not of the Roman com- 
monwealth alone, but of human nature itself. By rescuing a 
part of these from destruction, he acquired a right to the grati- 
tude of posterity; because he preserved a mine, in which, the 
longer and the deeper we dig, we shall find the richer ore. 

Lavy Hami.tton.—Among the works of one of the French 
writers there is an amusing comedy, entitled The False Duke of 
Burgundy, the plot of which is taken from the Arabian Tales. 
A drunken fellow is picked up in the streets, and clad with the 
habiliments of royalty. He awakes ona throne, and finds himself 
surrounded by courtiers, who rendcr him all the attentions due to 
a monarch. As soon as he goes to sleep, he is clad in his old gar- 
ments, and placed where he was found the preceding night. 
When he awakes he thinks he has enjoyed a delightful dream. 

How many of these dreamers do we daily behold! The magic 
wand of the erientals never produced any thing more extraordi- 
nary than the sudden elevations which we have witnessed in our 
own days, and the awful instances of downfal which so frequently 
occur. We might designate the political events of the last five 
and twenty years as Zhe Thousand and One Nighis of Europe; 
since they are quite as wonderful as the tales to which we allude, 
and they are not less calculated to prevent a monarch from sleep- 
ing. Those political meteors which have glittered in the revolu- 
tions of empires have not been confined to the horizon of France. 
Among those individuals, whom fortune seems to have elevated, 
only that their fall might be more terrible, may be mentioned the 
person, under whose name these remarks are introduced. This 
lady, who played so magnificent a part in the theatre of Europe, 
this modern Ariadne, who caught in her net the hero of Aboukir 
and Trafalgar, commenced her career in the humble emplcy- 
ments of a nurse and waiter at an inn. A young libertine was the 
first to discover this treasure of charms. He drew the youthful 
Emma from obscurity, but abandoned her in a few months, and 
the unfortunate girl was very soon enlisted in the ranks of those 
miserable wretches, 

Qui, sur la fin du jour, 
De quartiers en quartiers colportent leur amour. 
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Whilst she was in this occupation, she sat to Romney, the 
painter, in furis naturalibus. From him she passed into the pos- 
session of a young Englishman, whom she nearly ruined by her 
extravagance. His uncle, sir William Hamilton, then ambassa- 
dor at Naples, interposed to break these disgraceful bonds; but it 
was only te assume them himself, in a more permanent manner. 
He relieved the young lover both of his debts and his mistress, 
and she became lady Hamilton. Here her splendid career com- 
menced. The events of the war brought lord Nelson to Naples, 
staggering under the laurels which he had acquired. The bow- 
ers of beauty were not less propitious to his wishes than the 
tented field and the vexed waves. Until this period we have seen 
nothing more than a beautiful woman, who sustained her march 
by smiles and blandishments; but as soon as she had conquered 
the conqueror, she, who had never been cruel to any one, changed 
her character, and the cooing bird became an odious fury. When 
Nelson first arrived at Naples, she was not married, and the nobi- 
lity of that city would not allow her to be admitted into their so- 
ciety. She vowed te be revenged; and she treasured up the con- 
tempt of the Neapolitans, in the same manner as the infamous 
Collot d’Herbois remembered the hisses of the Lyonese. At the 
end of one of those rapid revolutions, which were then so com- 
mon, lord Nelson entered the port of Naples, the conqueror of 
the city, but the slave of his passions, to a degree which has cast 
an indelible blot upon his name. Without waiting for the return 
of the king, who was the only lawful judge to decide upon the 
conduct of some of the rebels, she made so fatal an use of the 
influence which she had obtained, as to bring her personal ene- 
mies, as she considered them, to the block or the halter. From 
the yard-arm of a frigate she saw suspended an aged prince, and 
she is said to have remarked that nothing ferfumed the air so well 
as the blood of a traitor. 

After this she led her hero to Sicily, and kept him engaged in a 
round of dissipation and vice. It was believed that Nelson had 
been transported to the enchanted isle of Calypso. It must be 
confessed that the hero of Aboukir, transformed into a swain, 
does not appear very worthy of imitation, and that a Telemachus 
of forty-four years of age, deprived of an eye and an arm, is an 
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ebject more disgustful than interesting. But while he was ime- 
mersed in pleasures, his fleet was a prey to famine and disease: 
In vain did the rigid Trowbridge endeavour to tear him from the 
syren, who, more fortunate than Armida, detained him a willing 
prisoner to her charms. The ministry recalled their ambassador, 
and Nelson, in a fit of desperation, abandoned every thing. With- 
out orders, he left his officers, his fleet and his army; and after 
exhibiting his mistress in several of the capitals of Europe, he 
returned to London, to disgrace by his conduct the country which 
he had honoured by his victories. His stay inthe metropolis pre- 
sents a course of conduct which makes the heart bleed by the me- 
lancholy conviction that so much greatness could be combined 
with so much littleness. The intrigues of the mistress caused a 
double separation of husband and wife; and the ambassador mani- 
fested his resentment, by bequeathing all his property to his ne- 
phew. But the revenues of Nelson were under her command, 
and during his life her days were passed in splendour and opu- 
lence. The moment that the battle of Trafalgar deprived her of 
this support, she became an object of universal contempt. Her 
creditors threw her into prison, from which place she was extri- 
cated by the benevolence of a magistrate. She then passed over 
to Calais, where she was arrested by disease, and the woman who 
had seen Naples and Palermo at her feet, ended her days in mi- 
sery, neglected and forgotten. 

We cannot say of her memoirs, which have been published, 
that they present only a bust. She is drawn at full length: she 
stands before the public as she was exposed to the eyes of Rom- 
ney, without any concealment. But we hope that no one will ever 
imitate the artist in selecting her as a model. 


Tue idea of publishing by subscription is not of very ancient 


. date, and it is only of late years that it has been frequently adopt- 


ed. Its advantages are of an essential kind. It qualifies an au- 
thor to write better, by setting his mind at ease; it enables a pub- 
lisher to sell cheaper, by freeing him from risk, and it records, 
as patrons of literature, the names of men who might otherwise 
have bid adieu to the world, without leaving any proof of their 
ever having thought or acted but with the vulgar. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE FESTIVAL OF TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Tir day is so called from its being the twelfth in number from 
the nativity, or the day on which our Saviour was made manifest. 
It appears from 1 Collier’s Ecc. Hist. 163, that “in the days of 
king Alfred, a law was made with relation to holydays, by virtue 
of which the twelve days after the nativity of our Saviour were 
made festivals.”” This accounts for the name, but the reason of 
the ceremonies which seem to be peculiar to the day in various 
countries, is not so apparent. In Brand’s Antiquities the author 
says they all agree in the same end, that is, to do honour to the 
eastern magi, who are supposed to have been of royal dignity. In 
the Festa Anglo-Romana, p. 7. this passage occurs: “ Of these 
magi or sages, vulgarly called the three kings of Collen, the first 
named Melchior, an aged man with a long beard, offered gold; 
the second, Jasper, a beardless youth, offered frankincense; the 
third, Balthazar, a black or Moor, with a large spreading beard, 
offered mirrh.” In “the Bee-hive of the Romish church,’’ anno 
1569, the “even of the three kings of Collen” is mentioned as 
“the time when all good catholics maké merry and crie ‘ the 
king drinkes.’’’ Selden says in his Table Talk, “ our chusing 
kings and queens on Twelfth Night, has reference to the three 
kings.” Brand gives a number of quotations to show that the 
custom prevailed in France, Spain, Rome, &c. The following 
description of it is extracted from the Universal Magazine, 1774. 
After tea a cake is produced, and two bowls, containing the fortu- 
nate chances for the different sexes. The host fills up the tickets, 
and the whole company, except the king and queen, are to be min- 
isters of state, maids of honour, &c. Often the host and hostess, 
more by design, perhaps, than accident, become king and queen. 
According to Twelfth Day law, each party supports his character 
till midnight. It appears that the Twelfth Cake was made for- 
merly full of plums, and with a bean and pea: wheever got the 
former was to be king: whoever found the latter was to be queeh: 
Thus in Herrick’s Hesperides, p. 376. 

“ TWELFE NIGHT, OR KING AND QUEENE:”. 


‘¢ Now the mirth comes 
With the caéke full of plums, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE, PORT: FOLIO. 
THE BANK. 


-—How croud the numbers, to yon bank! 

* There will we go. and let the sound of money: 
al Chink in our ears; such bustle at high noon 

| Delight the griping trade of usury; 

Look at the noTEs; see how the heavy desks 

| Are thick o’erlaid with eagles of bright gold: 
| There’s not the lowest clerk whom we behold, 
| 3 But in his station like an angel talks! 

Still issuing out the cash to keen-eyed claimants, 
Such glee is in receiving dividends; : 

But while these humble cots of poverty 
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Do vilely close us in, we cannot share them. 
, Come, ho! and. “ in a new attempt to please” ‘ [ 
" What duteous.touches pierce your grandam’s ean: 


To draw out from her stock; for what the poets— 
Did feign that Orpheus. drew trees, stones, and floods, 
Is nought to bills made payable at sight. 
The man that hath no. money in his purse 
Nor cannot get a note done, on his name— 
Is fit for treasons, mobs, dishonesty. 

The motions of his spirit are sly as theft 








And his affections dark as treachery— ; 

Let no such man be trusted. , 

MEROHANT OF VENICE. i 

f MYRA TO HER SUITORS. ; 4 
: 2 
a Mistress of all my senses can invite, . 

4 f. Free as the air, and unconfined as light; F 
i Queen of a thousand slaves that fawn and bow, : 
And with submissive fear my power allow; : 

Should I exchange tbis envied state of life, 4 

To bear the dull detested, name of wife— : 


Should I my native liberty hetray, 
Call him my lord who at my footstool lay? 
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No—thanks, kind Heaven, that does my soul provide, 
With my great sex’s useful virtue, pride: 
That noble pride, that generous just disdain, 
That scorns the slave that would presume to reign— 
Let the poor love-struck scribbler of the times, 
Call me his Myra in insipid rhymes, 
I hate and scorn you all, proud that I can 
Revenge my sex’s injuries on man— 
Rather than bear the plagues in marriage dwell, 
*T will be preferment to lead apes in nell.— 


THE FAIR QUAKER. 
From the Latin of Vincent Bourne. 


Tue fair Quaker maiden, neat, elegant, plain, 

With justice the praise of the world may obtain; 
Content with the beauty by nature bestowed, 
Unpractised the licence by custom allow’d, 

Of fashion regardless she thinks herself drest, 
Without tort’ring her hair or exposing her breast: 
But the modest reluctance that faintly reveals, 
Enhances each charm that it shows or conceals. 
The girls who have borrowed gay burdens from art 
And are of themselves a very small part, 

With envy shall view ev’ry sweet native grace, 
That breathes in her form, or that blooms in her face; 
With envy shall sigh, while their hearts must confess, 
That lovely Simplicity’s beauty’s best dress. 


TO DELIA. 


Although we cannot prevail upon Horace in Philadelphia to amuse the 
readers of The Port Folio, we are glad to find that the spirit of the Roman 
bard is not extinet.. The following imitation of the “‘ Lydia dic, per omnes,”’ 
is classical and easy, and the allusion, if we may form a conjecture from the 
post-mark, is very happy. 


Say, Delia, why are all your smiles, 

Your am’rous arts, your practised wiles, 
*Gainst Pyrrhus now directed? 

He curbs the fiery steed no more, 
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* A melted ruby is a common periphrasis for wine, in the Persian poetry. 


POETRY. 


But lolls at ease in coach and four, 
His arms laid by neglected; 
He studies dress, perfumes his hair, : 
Pays morning visits to the fair, - if 
And shines in Delia’s train; 
Pyrrhus, beware; nor be believ’d : 
Those arts which have so oft deceiv’d, ? 
And may deceive again: 
*Tis now you have more cause for dread 
Than when your gallant band you led 





’Gainst Britain’s hostile line,— t 
But ah! unconscious of his fate, ; 
Regardless of the ills thet wait, 3 

He bends to charms divine. F. M. : 

A PERSIAN SONG, ) 


VERSIFIED FROM SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


SwEET maid, if thou wouldst charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck enfold; 
That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 
Would give thy poet more delight, 
Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


Boy, let the liquid ruby* flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say; 
Tell them their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bow’r so sweet as Mosellay. 


Oh! when these fair, perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display, 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 
As Tartars seize their destin’d prey. 
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POETRY. 


In vain with love our bosoms glow; 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs 
New lustre to those charms impart! 
Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 
Where Nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the borrow’d gloss of art? 


Speak not of fate—ah! change the theme, 


And talk of odours, talk of wine, 
Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom: 
Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream; 
To love and joy thy theughts confine, 
Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 


Bcauty has such resistless pow’r, 
That ev’n the chaste Egyptian dame* 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy; 
For her how fatal was the hour, 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youtht so lovely and so coy! 


But ah! sweet maid, my counsel hear; 
(Youth should attend, when those advise, 
Whom long experience renders sage) 
While music charms the ravish’d ear, 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay, and scorn the frowns of age. 


What cruel answer have I heard! 
And yet, by heav’n, I love thee still: 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 
Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey sip? 
Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
W hose accents flow with artless ease, 
Like orient pearls at random strung; 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say, 
But oh! far sweeter, if they please 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 


* Zuleika, Potiphar’s wife. tT Joseph. 
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262 MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


A bill has been passed by the Maryland legislature to sup- 
press the practice of duelling. It provides that if either of the 
combatants be killed or wounded; so that he die within three 
months, the survivor is to be imprisoned in the penitentiary. The 
giving or accepting a challenge incapaciiates the person from 
holding or being elected to any post of profit, trust or emolu- 
ment, civil or military, in the state. Every person, appointed or 
elected to any office, is required to take an oath that he has not 
been engaged as a principal or second in a duel, and that he will 
not be so concerned, directly or indirectly, while he is in office. 
If the parties endeavour to elude the law, by going out of the 
state, they are subject to the like penalties as if the offence had 
been committed within the state. The executive is enjoined to 
demand the party, if he flee into another state. All words are 
made actionable which, from their usual construction and common 
acceptation, are considered as insults, and lead to violence and 
breach of the peace. 


= 
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By a resolution of the congress of the United States, colonel 
Trumbull has been employed to execute four paintings, on na- 
tional subjects. This gentleman is a son of the late revolutionary 
governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, and entered the army which 
achieved our independence, with all the ardour of youth, in 1776. 
He was soon appointed adjutant general to the army of the north, 
and served on lake Champlain and its shores, under Arnold, when 
Arnold fought on the side of his country. He was afterwards an 
aid-de-camp to Washington, and filled other conspicuous and im- 
portant offices. 

This: country has produced an extraordinary number of 
painters of great eminence, of whom West and Trumbull must 
be allowed to occupy the first place as historical painters as Cop- 
ley and Stuart do as portrait painters. West and Copley have 
been the pride of England, who claims them as herown. Trum- 
bull and Stuart have returned to their native country, to enrich 
and honour it by the display of their talents here. Colonel Trum- 
bull was long the favourite pupil of West, and about the year 
1785 he conceived and began to execute the great plan of paint- 
ing a series of pictures, commemorative of the most glorious 
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events of the revolutionary war, and the establishment of the na- 
tional independence. After finishing, in London, the Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, and the Death of Montgomery, he returned home, 
and having, with indefatigable zeal and industry, and at much ex- 
pense, succeeded in procuring likenesses of several of his sub- 
jects, some in France, and some in London, he began his pictures 
of the Declaration of Independence (which contains an excellent 
portrait of every distinguished member of that celebrated body 
of men), the Battle of Trenton, Surrender of Burgoyne and 
Cornwallis, &c. &c. into all of which he has introduced the like- 
nesses of the principal actors. | 

A letter from a farmer, near Georgetown, district of Colum- 
bia, states that fall-plowing destroys the grub-worm,: which is so 
injurious to corn. 

Cleopatra’s Barge —The elegant equipment of this vessel, 
by Mr. Crowninshield, for a voyage of pleasure, as it is an entire 
novelty in this country, has excited universal curiosity and admi- 
ration. Whilst she was lying at the wharf in Salem, we have 
heard, she attracted company from various surrounding places, 
to view so perfect a specimen of nautical architecture and sump- 
tuous accommodation. Eighteen hundred ladies, it is asserted, 
visited her in the course of one day. Cleopatra’s Barge mea- 
sures about two hundred tons, and is modelled after one of the 
swiftest sailing ships which was ever driven by the wind. Being 
introduced on board, you descend into a magnificent saloon, about 


twenty feet long, and nineteen broad, finished on all sides with * 


polished mahogany, inlaid with other ornamental wood. The set- 
tees of the saloon are ‘of splendid workmanship; the backs are 
shaped like the ancient lyre, and the seats are covered with crim- 
son silk-velvet, bordered with a very wide edging of gold lace. 
T'wo splendid mirrors, standing at either end, and a magnificent 
chandelier, suspended in the centre of the saloon, give a richness 
of effect to it not easily surpassed. Instead of births, on the sides 
of this hall, there are closets for the tea-equipage and suit of plate 
for the dinner-table, which are finished ina high style of elegance. 
The after-cabin contains sleeping accommodations for the under- 
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officers of the vessel. The owner’s and captain’s state-rooms are 
very commodious. The conveniences for the kitchens and stew- 
ard’s apartments may be considered models in their way. There 
are aqueducts in all parts of the vessel which require them. The 
intention of Mr. Crowninshield, we understand, is to proceed, in 
the first place, to the Western Islands, thence through the straits 
of Gibraltar, and, following the windings of the left coast of the 
Mediterranean, he will touch at every principal city on the route; 
which will be, round the island of Sicily, up the gulf of Venice 
to Trieste, along the coast of Albania and the Morea, through 
the Grecian archipelago to the Dardanelles. If permitted by the 
Turkish authorities, he will proceed through the sea of Marmora 
to Constantinople, thence coasting along the ports of the Black 
sea to the sea of Asoy, he will return by the way of the isle of 
Cyprus, upon the south side of the Mediterranean, stopping at 
Acre, Jerusalem and Alexandria, on his way, and sailing by the 
coast of the desert to that of the Barbary states. Emerging from 
the straits, he will proceed through the British channel and North 
sea, up the Baltic to Petersburg, thence along the coast of Nor- 
way to the North cape, and perhaps into the White sea. From 
this point he may go to Spitzbergen and Iceland, and thence 
crossing an immense ocean to the coast of South America, touch- 
ing at various ports, he will complete the tour, and arrive at 
Salem. 


Cire 


The reverend John Allen, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Maryland, proposes to publish the first six books 


‘ of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, and a system of Conic Sec- 


tions, together with the substance of Newton’s Principles of Phi- 
losophy, as far as they relate to Astronomy and the System of the 
World. More than a century has elapsed since the English phi- 
losopher developed those profound discoveries, which have im- 
mortalized his name; and yet they are almost as a hidden treasure 
in our seminaries of learning. Mr. dilen’s plan of annexing to 
the most useful parts of Euclid’s Elements a system of Conic 
Sections, is well calculated to prepare the student for the higher 
branches of Geometry. We had an opportunity of seeing this 
book, some time ago, and we feel no hesitation in recommending 
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it as the production of a vigorous mind, which will be useful to 
the public, and honourable to the author. The price is so low 
($2 50) that we can assure the reader, in the words of a venera- 
ble editor, “ that he will get much matter for a cheap conside- 
ration.” 

M. Le Suer, who was one of the naturalists, in the famous 
voyage of discovery to Australasia, is about to publish a work on 
the Ichthyology of the United States, which will be embellished 
by splendid engravings.. In the undiscovered recesses of our 
boundless streams, millions reside, of whose manners, forms, pur- 
suits, migrations and societies we are perfectly ignorant. Surely 
such a study must afford pleasure, if it do not enlarge the under- 
standing; and the well known talents of the author should be a 
pledge for the success of his undertaking. 


An instance of finding a toad embedded in a rock occur- 
red some years since, in digging a well, in Hartford county, in 
this state. A gentleman who resides in this city, we understand, 
was a witness of the fact.— Balt. Fed. Gaz. 

Several men, while digging the cellar of the reverend Mr. 
Waterman, on Golden Hill, in this borough, in August, 1716, 
found a toad, embedded in the solid rock, a stratum of granite, at 
the depth of about four and a half feet from the surface. In 
blasting, a slab of the rock was turned out: the toad was disco- 
vered in the back corner, exactly filling the place in which he 
was bedded, and which was lined with soft gritty sand. Being 
placed on the top of the rock, in the clear sun, it at first appeared 
lifeless, but soon began to move in its new element. The surface 
of the toad was smooth, and of a whitish hue. The persons who 
discovered the toad were respectable farmers, and are still living 
to attest the fact. 

Bridgeport, ( Con.) 


~ 


By permission of the mayor of New Orleans, there was, on 
Sunday, the 12th of January, a grand masquerade, rope dancing, 
&c. in the circus at that place!!! 
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OBITUARY. 


Diep, in the beginning of November last, at cape Nicola 
Mole, St. Domingo," in the thirty-third year of his age, captain 
William Nicholas, late of the corps of artillery of the army of the 
United States. 

Captain Nicholas embarked in September last, in the schooner 
Paul Jones, captain Stotesbury, of this place, for Pert au Prince, 
on a commercial voyage. When within about 35 milesof her pert 
of destination, the Paul Jones was upset in the bite of Leogane, in 
the hurricane of the 17th and 18th of September. 

After remaining on the wreck until the 22d, the crew swam 
ashore, at a place called the Platform, in Christophe’s dominions. 
This, however, was only to meet death in another form, so far as 
regards captain Nicholas, who soon fell a victim to the yellow fever. 

While his unhappy fate will ever be affectionately deplored 
by the friends of the deceased, the recollection of his “ gallant 
bearing” as an officer, and his endearing qualities as a man, will 
long be cherished. 
at Belmont, his seat in Wayne county, on the 10th instant, 
in the bosom of his family, after a painful illness, aged seventy- 
six years, Samuel Meredith, Esq. formerly treasurer of the United 
States. 

Mr. Meredith, at the commencement of the revolution, took 
an active and decided part with his country. A native of Phila- 
delphia, he was among the foremost of the patriots of that day 
who encountered the hazards, and endured the privations, attend- 
ant on the crisis of the times—being personally engaged at the 
cannonade of Trenton, the battle of Princeton, and afterwards with 
his family, suffering in exile on the occupation of Philadelphia 
by the British. 

His country held him in high esteem, and at a subsequent peri- 
od conferred on him the appointments of member of the state le- 
gislature and member of congress, under the confederation. 

From early youth he was intimately known to general Wash- 
ington, who justly appreciated his worth, and appointed him in 
1789, on the organization of the government, treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States. In this office he continued till near the close of 1801, 
when he resigned, to enjoy, among his family and early friends, 


the pleasures of retirement, 








